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Ramparts on the Hudson 





Everveop 


wants OT water 





Heat it 3 times faster with 


P-GAS! 


No single convenience does so many things for all 
the family as automatic hot water. Everybody wants 
hot water—often all at once! 

Good reason to have plenty of it—and that means 
LP-GAS. LP-GAS heats water three times faster than 
electricity ...so, with gas, a smaller, less expensive 
water heater does the job. You have all the hot water 
you want 24 hours a day. 

Use LP-GAS to operate a new automatic gas range 
... a beautiful gas refrigerator ...a gas clothes dryer 
... a gas incinerator... and to heat your home. And, 
remember, with gas there are no costly installation 
charges. 

Ask for the fuel you know as bottled gas, tank gas, 
butane, propane, or by a local trade name. They’re 
all Liquefied Petroleum Gas, that brings better living 
anywhere. You can store this fuel and always have 
plenty on hand. For approved appliances and best 
service, see your LP-GAS dealer. 





Automatic Cooking, too...on a Beautiful 
Automatic Gas Range! Gives you cleaner, 
cooler cooking—split second speed—better 
heat control. World's top chefs use gas— 
cook with Lp-GAs and you cook with the experts! 
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Wherever you are 


Free Booklet Tells How— 
Inside facts on how you 








\ millions of families 


can get all the advantages of 
modern living . . . wherever 
you live... with convenient 
LP-GAS. No charge—just 
mail the coupon today! 


He gets his water 
piping hot 
And never has to 

boil a pot! 


Hot water answered all 
her wishes. Look—she - : a 
even does the dishes! ——— 
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water's at her finger tips! 
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BROTHER 


Hot water makes him ~~ 
sing and hum! 
Plenty more where 

that came from, 


LP-GAS Information Service, Dept. P, 
11 South La Salle St., 


Please send the Better Living booklet to: 
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Chicago 3, Illinois. 
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There’s a big difference between a 


omcat...:...tomecod 


—and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “ETHYL” gasoline! 


AOCE-MARK 


There is nothing like “Ethyl” gasoline... for bringing out 
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the top performance of 


a new car... or making an older one feel young again! 


Because ‘“‘Ethyl’’ gasoline is high octane gasoline, it brings out 
the top power of your engine. Try a tankful today and see if 
it doesn’t make a powerful difference in the performance of 
your car. Ethyl Corporation, New York 17, N. Y. 





Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake . .. ethylene dichloride . . . sodium (metallic) ... chlorine (liquid) ... oll soluble dye ... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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DONT LET 
ADDED QUARTS- 
PICK YOUR POCKET... 





ADD 
LESS OIL 


CHANGES 


Ww Stay 


Pennzoil is refined from the most 
stable crude oil known—100% Penn- 
sylvania. And it has a tough film that 
resists sludge, varnish and carbon to 
keep engines clean and smooth run- 
ning. Use less oil. Switch now! 


Member Pennsyivania Grad 
Crade Oil ‘Asen.. Permit No. 2 


PENNZOIL MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS AT BETTER 


DEALERS COAST TO COAST 
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TALKING IT OVER 





by Graham Patterson 


Russian inventiveness 


If you want to be an inventor, 
apparently the best place for you to go 
is Russia. 

Most of the world’s great inven- 
tions and discoveries have been the re- 
sult and reward of diligent study, long 
and tedious experimentation and in- 
tensive application of effort. If you live 
in Russia, however, you are saved all 
this preliminary work. For a Russian 
to “invent” something, the process is 
easy—he just claims it. 

Whether because of envy, a na- 
tional inferiority complex or just exer- 
cise to keep their propaganda machine 
in fighting condition, it is hard to de- 
termine, but in the last few years the 
Russians have been enjoying a verita- 
ble orgy of inventiveness. 


* + 


Have you, since your school 
days, been laboring under the impres- 
sion that the steam engine was in- 
vented by a Scottish engineer named 
James Watt? How naive! The steam 
engine was invented by a Russian. Or 
so says the Russian propaganda ma- 
chine. 

Have you, like so many millions 
of other people throughout the world, 
been giving credit for the incandes- 
cent lamp to our own Thomas A. Edi- 
son? What a travesty of justice. The 
incandescent lamp, which has proved 
one of the greatest inventions of all 
time, was the product of the brains 
and ingenuity of a Russian. Or so the 
Russian propaganda machine states. 

And what about radio? Have you 
been hailing Guglielmo Marconi all 
these years as the discoverer of wire- 
less telegraphy? Didn’t you know a 
Russian named Alexander Popov in- 
vented radio ’way back in 1895, before 
Marconi made his discovery? So says 
the Russian propaganda machine. 

Take a more recent invention— 
television. Have you mistakenly been 
believing that this great invention was 
the work of American electronic gen- 
ius? How unfair! Television was in- 
vented by a Russian, by the name of 
B. L. Rosing. So the Russian propa- 
ganda machine claims. 


* %*& 


Moreover, the Russians claim 
that our television cannot compare 
with theirs. Their newspaper /zvestia 
says: “The Soviet television technique 
has scored important successes since 
the war. Soviet experts have designed 
and built a new type of television set, 
which assures clear reception of the 
programs transmitted. The Moscow 
television center, where the new trans- 
mitter was installed, is superior from 


Edison. He didn’t know that a Rus- 


sian invented his incandescent light. 


the point of view of quality to the 
equipment which exists in the United 
States, Britain and other countries.” 

That should deflate our pride! 
But what about the pride of the Rus- 
sian who might try to buy a television 
set in that great home of inventions, 
that paradise of plenty? 


* * 


Did you know that the creator 
of the diesel engine was not Rudolf 
Diesel of Munich, Germany, but a 
Russian? And did you know that gun- 
powder was not invented by the Chinese 
centuries ago but by Russians? And it 
was a Russian who invented dynamite? 


* * 


Among the scores of things that 
Russia claims to have invented or dis- 
covered are the airplane propeller, the 
self-propelled vehicle, telegraph cable, 
electric arc lamp, helicopter, electro- 
plating, chemical dyeing, anesthesia, 
railway, bicycle, tank, submarine, 
rocket, jet, armor-plate rolling, add- 
ing machine, agricultural combine, 
medicinal use of microbes, vitamins, 
penicillin, even atomic fission! 

How silly can they get? 

But the most amazing inventor of 
all time is the Russian who creates the 
fantastic stories for the Soviet propa- 
ganda machine. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





The Utley Articles: I feel Patu- 
FINDER has made a valuable contribution 
to the current understanding of develop- 
ments in the Far East by publishing the 
two very enlightening articles by Freda 
Utley [Feb. 6 and 20]. Perhaps as a re- 
sult of the foresight of magazines like 
yours, we may be able to avoid the dis- 
astrous errors we have made in the Far 
East in the past. 

Pat McCarran 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary 
United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 


Fairchild & OPS: Since I am run- 
ning a small business and trying to hold 
it together, I can understand the position 
of “Tiny” Fairchild, the meat-packer who 
was handed a bad deal by OPS [Along 
the American Way, Feb. 20]. 

But I wonder if Mr. Fairchild ever 
stopped to think, before accepting the 
position with the OPS and riding along 
with the rest of the hangers-on, that the 
bandwagon is getting heavier every day, 
overloaded in fact, and there are fewer 
fellows pushing. ... One of these days it 
will break down and the pushers (little 
Joe Taxpayers) will be all tuckered out 
and the momentum will stop. 

That is what is wrong with a lot of 
people. They all want to ride on the band- 
wagon, not looking into the future of this 
great country. ... 

Lioyp H. LIEBELER 
Langdon, W. D. 


Questions from the Past: Your 
questions in “If Washington Should Re- 
turn [Talking It Over, Feb. 20] are to the 
point. ... Permit me to add: What would 
be Jefferson’s reaction? Would he be a 
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Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
ager, Pathfinder Business Offices, 230 W. Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 










Subscription Price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
and Possessions; Canada and foreign countries, 
$3.50 per year. For members of the Armed Forces 
2.00, anywhere in the world. 







Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move, allow plenty of time for us to change 
your address so that Pathfinder will arrive prompt- 
ly at your new home. Send your old and new ad- 
dress to Circulation Manager, Pathfinder Business 
Offices, 230 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. 


Business Offices: Pathfinder, 230 W. Washing- 
ton Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Editorial Offices: Pathfinder Building, 1323 M 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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- Baily, Grover F. Fox, Eliott D. Odell, William 
B. Wiemers, Thomas H. Cardoff; Treasurer, Ar- 
thur H. Jenkins; Secretary, Sidney Jenkins. 
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| "LONG DISTANCE, PLEASE!" 


Seems that’s what everyone is say- 
ing these days — in factories, offices, 
army camps and navy yards... . on 
farms, in homes, in shipyards and 
arsenals, 


For America is doing a big job in a 
hurry. To speed things up and get 
work done, the nation depends on 
Long Distance. So, it’s “full speed 
ahead” for thousands of telephone 
men and women, too. 


They're putting through four times 
as many Long Distance calls and twice 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 


as many teletypewriter messages as 
in 1940. Millions of miles of Long 
Distance pathways have been added— 


in wires, in cables, and by radio-relay. 


Even that is not enough. More of 
everything is being built as fast as we 
can get materials. 


For America’s defense is on the 
lines, and telephone people are get- 
ting the message through. 


YOUR LONG DISTANCE CALL 
WILL GO THROUGH FASTER, 
IF YOU CALL BY NUMBER. 














...every hour of the day and night, 
America’s railroads are busy bringing 
you the great bulk of the things you eat, 
wear and use in your daily life and work. 
ON THE GO...from one end of the 
country to the other, the railroads are 
the nation’s basic carrier of goods—haul- 
ing more freight more miles between 
towns and cities than all other kinds of 
transportation put together. . 

ON THE GO... for the future, too, the 
railroads are improving and enlarging 
their facilities to serve the nation’s needs 
with even greater efficiency. To make 


ON THE GO 








this continuing investment in America’s 
future, railroads need two things: mate- 
rials, principally steel, for building new 
freight cars and locomotives... and 
money to pay for these improvements. 
And that money can come only from 
adequate rates, based on today’s higher 
costs of operation. 

Because rail service is a part of every 
farm, every factory, every business — 
essential to our everyday life and vital 
to defense — it is important that the 
nation’s railroads stay strong — able to 
keep “on the go” for the USA! 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


~» al 

“ g* WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
6 





Democrat? What would be Jackson’s re- 
action to the Korean War, if he were to 
return ? 

F. W. Ross 
Springwater, N. Y. 


e @ And what are we doing to his 
country? Politicians have been put in 
their places by those of us who have 
failed to see that rights disappear in time 
by neglect of obligations, primary among 
which is voting. Would that nonvoters 
could be sentenced to a six-month resi- 
dence behind the Iron Curtain! 

E. F. Daucuerrty, D. D. 
Muncie, Ind. 


Outstanding Senator: It is refresh- 
ing to read of a man like Senator John J. 
Williams of Delaware [Feb. 6]. We need 
more like him. Long may he stay in the 
Senate and fight corruption. . . . 
Mrs. J. W. STEVENSON 
Pinon, N. M. 


Betty’s Budget: My blood has 
boiled many times over articles in your 
magazine, but never to such a degree as 
it did over “The Story of Betty and the 
Bureaucrats” [Feb. 6]. 

If the bureaucrats and all Govern- 
ment officials, including the President, 
had to budget their salaries as Betty and 
millions like her must, they would think 
a long time before they tossed the Ameri- 
can dollar around. 

Mrs. L. E. ELmMore 


Longview, Tex. 


Helping Hand to College: Your 
article on the kids who can’t afford to go 
to college [Feb. 6] should concern every- 
one. ... The 100,000 skimmed off because 
of poor circumstances are the very ones 
that should be able to attend. In this 
group lies the salvation of the United 
States. . . . We allow capable men and 
women, who would be doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, educators, to be wasted. . . . 


LoTHaIR EILAarR 
New Castle, Ind. 


e e Twenty years ago this communi- 
ty faced a problem similar to the com- 
mon one of Lebanon, N. H. It was solved 
by the establishment of a small private 
junior college, owned by Mrs. Giffin and 
myself. Never has a good student dropped 
out for lack of funds. Never has a good 
graduate who wanted to attend senior col- 
lege failed to do so—either because of 
lack of funds or because of difficulty in 
transferring credits. 

Our boys work their way. The town 
provides the jobs. We have had students 
from nine states, who have gone to some 
40 or 50 different senior colleges and 
universities. All have made good and 
most were in the top 25% of their classes. 

Right now we will accept a dozen 
good young men with the guts to earn 
their way 100% and to stick when the 
going is tough. Next year we will have 
room for 75 to 100. That’s a drop in the 
bucket, of course, but other communities 
can do the same... .. We have but one 
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problem—to reach boys and girls who are 
sufficiently interested in education to give 
up the fun and thrills of the typical col- 
lege and: deliver when the going is 
tough. ... 

C. G. Girrin 
Director 
Giffin College 
Van Wert, Ohio 


Get It at the Grocery: I’ve noticed 
this new trend of grocery stores to stock 
all sorts of things from hardware to hair- 
pins [Enterprise in the News, Feb. 6]. 
This is going to cause trouble. In the 
past, when I’ve sent my husband to the 
store for one or two small items, like 
bread or flour, he often has returned with 
bologna, cheese, chop suey, pigs’ feet and 
a few other delectable morsels he thinks 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


we need. At least these are food and can 
be stocked on the shelves. 

But now, with appliances, new tools 
and other kinds of hardware to tempt 
him, he may come home with an armload 
of these and no food at all—not even the 
bread and flour. But we can’t eat nuts 
and bolts. 


GLapys CoopERMAN 
Providence, R. I. 


Safe Goblets: Your article “Can 
Ultrasonics Be Put to Work?” [Feb. 20] 
was interesting. . . . Let us have more of 
its kind. Scientific progress is vital to 
every one of us. 

R. W. MILLER 


Honesdale, Pa. 


eeln your box “How Strong Is 
Loud?” you state: “a Caruso can shatter 
goblets by singing high notes.” Caruso’s 
widow in her book of his life, in mention- 
ing other false rumors, stated that her 
husband never broke a goblet in his life 
by singing a high note. 
Mrs. J. L. Kent 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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If your car feels like this... its time 


for MARFAK chassis lubrication 






That cushiony feeling 
lasts longer with- 


Just as soon as your Texaco Dealer applies 
Marfak lubrication, you start enjoying 
“cushiony” driving ease. But here’s the big 
difference with Marfak: That “cushiony” 
feeling lasts for a 1,000 miles or more! It’s 
because Marfak is specially made to fight 
wear and friction far longer, resist wash- 
out, jar-out, squeeze-out. Get longer lasting 
Marfak lubrication today from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 










TUNE IN ... TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE on television every Tuesday night. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA radio broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station, 








COAL keeps things humming around the clock! 


Flick an electric switch and you've called on coal—70% 
of the fuel used in generating America’s electricity is 
coal... You enjoy your auto, also thanks to coal—for it 
takes a pound of coal to make every pound of steel in it 

.. And, almost all the good things you use in your daily 
life are made in factories powered by bituminous coal! 

So it’s good to know that the American coal industry 
is the most efficient in the world—that American coal 
reserves are large enough to power America’s progress 
for hundreds of years! 

Are you responsible for choosing a fuel to generate 
the power for a factory—or to heat a home or other 
building? Then you should consider the many impor- 
tant advantages of bituminous coal! 






FOR ECONOMY EJ AND. DEPENDABILITY 


DOWN-TO-EARTH FACTS ABOUT COAL! 


 Lowest-priced fuel almost everywhere! 


Labor costs are cut with modern boilers and auto- 
matic handling equipment! 


Easiest and safest to store of all fuels! 


M America’s vast reserves make coal’s supply always 


dependable! 
Dependable supply assures price stability! 


¥ A progressive industry strives constantly to deliver 
an ever better product at the lowest possible price! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Washington, D.C. 





ON COAL! 
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Marvin Koner from Black Star 


The Cover. Stiff and straight in 
their gfay uniforms and tufted “tar- 
buckets” stand the officers for tomor- 
rows Army in war or peace. For a 
century and a half the U. S. Military 
Academy has been taking callow 
youths and whipping them into shape, 
physically and mentally, for the grave 
responsibilities of command. How 
West Point does it is described in 
“Ramparts on the Hudson,” page 16. 


x * * 


Next Issue. She’s plump and 
she’s plain, but 90 million people love 
Queen Juliana. It’s probably because 
her Dutch subjects think of her as the 
woman who walked away from a royal 
gathering with a restless young prin- 
cess upended under one arm. That’s 
typical of the no-nonsense monarch 
who'll visit the U.S. next month. Her 
story appears in the April 9 issue. 


S.2. & 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 
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FEEL 


| the difference in your 


50 seconds’ brisk massage with tingling 
| Vitalis and you FEEL the stimulating differ- 
ence in your scalp—prevent dryness, rout 
embarrassing flaky dandruff. 





10 seconds to comb and you sEE the differ- 
ence in your hair—far handsomer, healthier- 
looking. What’s more, hair stays in place 


longer.. 
Tonic contains new grooming discovery.) 


.Stays easier to comb. (Vitalis Hair 





A Product of Bristol-Myers 
9 





OIL SCIENTIST, using laboratory model, shows how water flooding revives 
oil fields which have lost natural “‘push.”’ By pumping water into oil-bearing 
sands, trapped oil is forced toward outlet wells which bring it to the surface, 


Water Flooding Puts New Life in Old Oil Wells 


where it is separated from water. This technique, now used in 800 water 
flooding projects in the U.S., is producing millions of barrels of oil which 
once seemed beyond reach, 


Remarkable Recovery Method Helps Boost U. S. Oil Supplies To Record High 


An ingenious method of oil recovery, in which actual 
water transfusions are used to put new life into worn-out 
wells, will add extra millions of barrels to the nation’s record 
oil supplies this year. 

By pumping water deep underground into oil-bearing for- 
mations which have lost their natural pressure, oilmen now 
coax more oil out of the ground than nature alone would 
yield. This “water flooding” method is typical of the many 
special conservation devices developed by oil scientists of 
scores of companies in their efforts to squeeze every last bar- 
rel of oil from existing fields. 


In their vigorous struggle to outproduce their rivals U.S. 
oil companies use the latest scientific developments to set 
new production records year after year. Equally important, 
they have constantly improved the oil products America uses. 
For instance, 2 gallons of the high quality gasoline you buy 
today do the work that 3 gallons did in 1925. Yet today’s gaso- 
line is priced about the same as 25 years ago—only taxes are 
higher. 

In peace or war, you benefit from the competition among 
America’s privately-managed oil companies with the finest 
oil products at the world’s lowest prices. 





Oil Industry Information Committee, AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 





(Left) 

BENTON, ILL. is scene of typical 
water flooding success. Two years 
ago oil production here had slowed 
to a trickle. Today, thanks to water 
flooding, “grasshopper”? pumps 
like this are approaching an 8,000 
barrel-a-day production rate — 
over 10 times the rate before water 
flooding was started. 


(Right) 


MILLIONTH BARREL of oil re- 
covered by Benton water flooding 
is celebrated by field crew. In proj- 
ects like this, U.S. oil companies 
are constantly finding new ways 
to bring you high quality oil prod- 
ucts at world’s lowest prices. 
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HOUR DOOD 


UNDER THE DOME 


P TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


SOUTHERN DEMOCRATS ARE DETERMINED TO REBUILD THE PARTY this year. Men like 
Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia and Governor James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina have decided it's time to break with Northern elements 


which captured party machinery under Roosevelt. 


even if this means a defeat of the Democratic Party. It is only by 
"tearing the house down and starting over," they say, that they can 
reorganize along traditional Jeffersonian lines. 


votes, Dixie will be sitting pretty when the matter goes to the 

newly elected House of Representatives. The GOP now dominates 25 of 

the 48 state delegations (each delegation casts one vote in such a 

case), but its majority-—-if any-—-in the new House might be so shaky 

that concessions would have to be made. to the Southerners. The 

latter would probably win Cabinet posts, promises of favorable 

legislation, possibly a pledge from the GOP not to push civil rights. 
| 
| 
} 
| 


THE ARABS HAVE ABANDONED HOPE OF ELIMINATING THE JEWISH STATE, and are 
recognizing that no more concessions can be gained from the West 
just by threatening to stay neutral in the Cold War. Israel exer- 
cises great influence on the Jewish vote in the U.S., and Arabs 
know they must cuddle up to Israel if they want favors here. 




















THIS MAY BE THE YEAR WHEN SOVIET-—CHINESE FRIENDSHIP ENDS. Under terms of their 
treaty, Russia is scheduled to return Manchuria, seized during the 
Soviets' seven days of participation in the war against Japan. If 


Russia refuses, China's Mao Tse-tung could break with Stalin. 


China's outlying provinces. So-called "joint development agree-— 
ments" have already annexed the province of Sinkiang to Russia. | 


to go after racketeers who have been filing false returns. This 
means that the approximately 65,000 Americans who have an income of 
more than $25,000 will probably escape close examination. 


SOME 1,500 NEW TELEVISION STATIONS may be authorized about April 1 by the Fed- | 
eral Communications Commission. But hundreds of applications must be | 
processed and scores of hearings held before licenses can be granted. 











for legislation legalizing Fair Trade price-—pegging, outlawed by the 
Supreme Court last year, now believes it has cornered more than 300 
votes in the House. The druggists still have a selling job to do 

in the Senate. 





labor fares best under a free economy. However, for political 
purposes they plan to make continuation of price control a big issue 
in the Presidential campaign, then launch a drive to take off con- 
trols after the election is over. 


atomic bombs into this country via the ports. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Here’s how it seems in wishful dreams... 





The night was dark, the weather cold, Quick as a flash you dashed about, And at the door you told your feat. 
When Smokey barked in warning bold. And soon the fire was safely out! The firemen agreed—’twas really neat! 





but here’s what really happens 





Deep in your sleep you heard the shout! All you could do was watch it burn, “Insurance | planned in my own way. 
“There’s little time, you must get out!” And maybe think, “‘I’ll never learn! wonder now—who is to pay?” 


What's the cost of fire ? 


The cost of fire is much higher these days... because the value of the things you 
own has been going up and up! 


Then, too, you are continually buying new things to add.to your house- 


hold goods. That’s why the same amount of insurance you had a few years ago 
isn’t enough today. 


Before fire or any other peril strikes your home, see an Agent of one of 
the North America Companies. He will make an analysis of your insurance 
needs and present a plan professionally shaped to your own requirements. You 
can depend upon his recommendations. 





od 
: 
The North America Companies have pioneered P 





in developing many new forms of protection. If you don’t know the North America Agent in your community, write us. 
An unusual risk? Talk to your Agent about it. We'll be glad to introduce you. Remember, back of the North America Agent 4 
is one of America’s strongest and most progressive insurance groups. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792 in Independence Hall, is the oldest Amer- 
ican stock fire and marine insurance company. It heads the North America Companies which 
meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Accident, Aviation 
and Liability insurance; Fidelity and Surety Bonds. Sold only through Agents or Brokers. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


pee SS ris 





Claims, terge or small, are handled fairly 4 
and quickly when you deal with an Agent 1600 ARCH STREET a 
of one of the North America Companies. PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVEO PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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Abroad 


Caribbean Commonwealth. Anx- 
ious for more self-government than terri- 
tories get, but not interested in starting a 
long squabble over statehood, Puerto 
Rico voted itself a new kind of constitu- 
tion last fortnight. If Congréss approves 
the charter, the island will be an “asso- 
ciated commonwealth,” able to set its own 
taxes and pass local laws, but subject to 
Federal law and without votes in the U.S. 
Congress. 


British Bad News. The darkest day 
of the year in the British Isles was March 
11, when Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s finance experts produced and ex- 
plained the 1952 budget. Ugliest item was 
a $4 billion rearmament bill. Harsher 


taxes also were proposed, partly because: 


the preparedness effort would fill Britons’ 
pockets with at least $1 billion more than 
they could spend on available consumer 
goods—an inflation threat. Austerity, al- 
ready more severe than in World War II, 
was to get worse. Next year it was un- 
likely that there would be even the cur- 
rent 60 people with after-tax incomes of 
more than $17,000 in the realm. 


Red Lingo. The all-Communist 
world of the future will have a single 
language, announced a Radio Moscow 
lecturer, but (surprise!) it won’t be Rus- 
sian. What it will be isn’t decided yet; at 
least eight synthetic “universal” tongues 
have been tried and found wanting. Mil- 
lions of people speak the most widely 
accepted of these: Volapiik, Esperanto 
and Interlingua. 


Coup in Cuba. For the second time 
in his busy 5l-year life, Gen. Fulgencio 
Batista seized control of Cuba. His revolt 
took an hour and a quarter, cost the lives 
of two palace guards. President Carlos 
Prio Socarras, forewarned, had made a 
break for open country a little earlier. 
Batista’s reason for the coup d’etat: Prio 
was “plotting” to set up a dictatorship in 
April, fearing that his party would lose 
the June elections. More likely reason: 
Batista feared that his party would lose. 


Contract. The British Medical Jour- 
nal printed as fact one of the year’s most 
shivery stories. It concerned a British 
father whose daughter had been long af- 
flicted by stubborn cases of crippling 
arthritic and disfiguring psoriasis. In 
compassion, the father solemnly swore 
he’d give his right arm to cure his daugh- 
ter. Months later, the family went on va- 
cation. There was an automobile accident. 
The father’s arm was torn off. Almost at 
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once, the daughter recovered from her 
arthritis and psoriasis. 


From Washington 


Children’s Hour. Senator Charles 
W. Tobey (R.-N.H.), righteously wrathful 
member of the Kefauver Committee, last 
week turned to Washington radio activi- 
ties unconnected with crime and corrup- 
tion. On March 8, by transcription, he 
acted as “disk jockey” for Favorites of 
the Famous over WGMS. His favorite in- 
spirational music included The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, Handel’s Hallelu- 
jah Chorus and The Lord’s Prayer. For 
the March 14 Story Time With Little 
Ernie, a kids’ show on WGAY, he was 
asked to record from Aesop’s Fables, 
changed his mind and told a story from 


- 
Tobey & tots. No fable: good deeds make the doer happier. (SEE: Children) 


his book, The Return to Morality. When 
thieves stole a New Hampshire widow’s 
16 chickens, neighbors donated the same 
number and sneaked them into her hen- 
house. Moral for children: You, too, can 
bring happiness to others by “helping 
those you love.” 


Fearless Newbold. Washington ex- 
pects clean-up man Newbold Morris to be 
on his way home to New York soon. Mor- 
ris said that if he were President he 
would get rid of Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, Truman’s pet buddy. He also 
said he would never have sent William 
O’Dwyer to Mexico as Ambassador. He 
also readied an income questionnaire for 
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all Government officials and announced 
the first copy would go to Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath. He claimed to 
have the full backing of the President for 
his activities, but Truman wasn’t talking. 
Morris went ahead with staff appoint- 
ments, including Morton Baum, New York 
City tax counsel in 1935-38, as his dep- 
uty. 

Meanwhile, a Senate committee 
called Morris to testify on big profits his 
law firm made in surplus tanker deals. 


Outbound Dollars. The President 
last week asked Congress and the country 
for $7.9 billion to carry foreign military 
and economic aid through June 30, 1953. 
A cut in the figure, he said in a radio- 
television broadcast, “may make the dif- 
ference between life and death for many 
of you.” First reactions on Capitol Hill 





indicated that most members of Congress 
were willing to take a chance on the dif- 
ference. Calls for cuts ranged from “at 
least a billion” to “should be cut in half.” 


Well? Apparently figuring that now 
was the time for all good Republican 
Presidential candidates to sound off with 
some pros and cons, non-Eisenhower sup- 
porters came forth with an answer to the 
“I like Ike” buttons. Their answer: but- 
tons inscribed: “I like Ike, too, but what 
does Ike like?” 


UMT Can Wait. By a vote of 236 to 
162, the House of Representatives sent 
the Universal Military Training bill back 
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to committee, killing the Administration’s 
hopes for passage this session. Propon- 
ents of UMT fought the move, fearful 
that “those who stand with us”—foreign 
allies—would lose heart if the bill were 
shelved. Strongest argument for postpon- 
ing UMT was a silent one: This is an 
election year. 


Restricted. Suppressing a righteous 
impulse to break off relations with Iron 
Curtain nations entirely, the State De- 
partment followed the advice of its diplo- 
matic agents abroad and merely restrict- 
ed Iron Curtain diplomats in the U.S. to 
trips of 25 miles or less. The action, taken 
in retaliation against Communist treat- 
ment of American representatives, ex- 
empts Red representatives to the United 
Nations. 


Across the nation 


Ahoy, Mates! Although far from 
welcome, the schooner Tropicair showed 
up again for the start of the annual St. 
Petersburg-to-Havana yacht race and was 
promptly disqualified as an official entry. 
Reason: Its sketchily clad seven-girl crew 
was untrained in seamanship and naviga- 
tion. Last year, similarly manned and 


sults. . General Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
46,441 votes, all 14 delegates to the Re- 
publican National Convention. Senator 


Robert A. Taft, 35.691 votes, no dele- 
gates. Senator Estes Kefauver, 20,240 


votes, all 12 delegates (8 votes) to the 
Democratic National Convention. Presi- 
dent Truman, 16,128 votes, no delegates. 


Egg-Warmer. Mrs. Eva Anderson, 
64, used to sew most of her seven chil- 
dren’s clothes before they grew up and 
moved away. So when a blizzard swept 
down on Harwick, Pa., and menaced her 
25 treasured Black Minorca hens, she 
knew exactly what to do. She foraged 
through the house, found some red flan- 
nel, made button-on pants and vests for 
her hens. The hens survived to be sold 
and, last week, Mrs. Anderson entered 
and won a contest for “most unusual item 
made on a family sewing machine.” Her 
prize: a sewing machine. 


Spittin’ Image. An expectant moth- 
er may be able to learn whether her child 
will be a boy or a girl through a new 
test reported by two Loyola University 
School of Dentistry researchers. In work- 
ing on a test which determines pregnancy 
by the presence of certain hormones in 
urine, they found that the same test on 





United Press 


Lubber-gals. Florida yachtsmen cold-shouldered the Tropicair’s crew. (SEE: Ahoy) 


similarly disqualified, the Tropicair sailed 
along anyway, got lost, spent five days 
at sea, finally was picked up by a Coast 
Guard rescue craft 20 miles from its 
starting point. 


Up & Out. In October a Los Angeles 
draft board classified Charles Rosenberg- 
er 1-A; last week they reclassified him 
4-F. In the interval he had grown from 
6’5” to 6’714”—an inch and a half over 
the Army’s height limit. 


Ike and Estes. The nation’s first 
presidential primary was held in New 
Hampshire last week. Unofficial final re- 
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saliva almost always gave positive results 
when the baby was a boy, 


Aerial Buckboard. Blueprinted 
and ready for commercial production (if 
any manufacturer wants to make it) is an 
airplane designed specifically for farm 
work—dusting, spraying, seeding, herd- 
ing. The National Flying Farmers Asso- 
ciation, the Agriculture Department and 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
sponsored the development. Already 
about 8,000 planes are in use on USS. 
farms, but most of them are converted 
personal or sports jobs. The new one, 
test-flown at Texas A. & M., can operate 








. Wide World 
Chic. Black Minnie models the panties 
that Mrs. Anderson made her. (SEE: Egg) 


safely at slow speed, is highly maneuver- 
able and is able to carry heavy loads. 


Radio-TV Notes. The bloodthirsty 
adventures of Mike Hammer, Mickey 
Spillane’s hard-boiled detective (Patu- 
FINDER, March 5) will be made into a radio 
series by CBS. Title: That Hammer Guy. 
. .. Jim and Marian Jordan celebrated 
20 years of radio on March 11. Their 
Fibber McGee and Molly program (NBC, 
Tuesday, 9:30 p.m. EST) added to the 
language a term for an explosively over- 
crowded storage space: “a Fibber McGee 
closet.” . . . With 50 words in which to 
tell “Why I like Westerns,” 4-year-old 
Dougal Peterson won a contest sponsored 
by WTOP-TV, Washington, with this 
brief hand-printed essay: 

THEY ARE SO SHOOTY, 

AND BECAUSE I LIKE SHERIFFS. 


Let ’em Eat Suds. Adding a touch 
of ordinary kitchen detergent to pigs’ 
diets helps fatten them quickly for mar- 
keting. Michigan State College scientists 
found out. One of the-chemical fats in the 
detergent does it, by making the pigs’ 
liquid intake “wetter.” more easily ab- 
sorbed in the digestive tract. Certain anti- 
biotics have the same effect. 


Bells of St. Joseph’s. Parishioners 
kept arriving late at Sunday Mass at St. 
Joseph’s Church (Roman Catholic) in 
Philadelphia. Finding bell-ringing and 
pleas from the pulpit futile, the Rev. 
Francis McGinty finally rigged up a pub- 
lic- address system in front of St. Joseph’s 
and jived latecomers into church’ with a 
record of Slow Poke. It worked fine. 


Price Problems. In Chicago, Des 
Moines and Buffalo, irate housewives 
went on a buying strike and forced but- 
ter prices down as much as 14¢ a pound. 
In Washington, Federal Price Stabilizer 
Ellis Arnall said he hoped to put some 
price controls on a “stand-by” basis as 
soon as it looked safe. Meanwhile, how- 
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ever, he claimed that legal loopholes in 
current control laws have permitted $750 
million worth of price rises to take place 
in the last seven months. He said infla- 
tion was still a real danger. 


Rose-colored Truman 


The big book which was going to 
Tell All about Harry Truman came off the 
presses this week—and the main thing it 
told was that Harry Truman thinks he is 
a pretty fine fellow. 

If it were possible to forget the blun- 
ders of Harry Truman’s Administration, 
the reader would probably agree. 

Made up of interviews, diary notes, 
memoranda, letters and speeches, Mr. 
President (Farrar, Straus & Young: $5) 
pictures a folksy, earnest, friendly man 
who works night and day for world peace, 
associates only with honest and upright 
officials, and is strong for motherhood, 
family and church. 

According to William Hillman, who 
left his job with Collier’s to compile the 
book, its pages reveal “a man sure of his 
purpose and so sure in his knowledge of 
history that he stands steadfast in the 
stream of today’s events, surefooted .. . 
acting with deliberation, often prophetic 
in his judgments.” 

Mr. President, in other words, is not 
designed to cast aspersions on its subject. 


Speech in Covers. It is, in fact, 
one of the shrewdest campaign documents 
ever issued. The discussion of corruption 
in Government is typical. The President 
is pictured as feeling deeply about “this 
subject of corruption. There is nothing I 
detest so much as a crooked politician or 
a corrupt Government official.” But what 
he detests even more is “the type of busi- 
nessman who is a fixer.” And the casual 
reader will never learn from him that his 
Administration has included more than 
one crooked politician and corrupt Gov- 
ernment official. 


Hearts & Flowers. Strictly as a 
human document, the book presents the 
President as “a sentimental old man” who 
misses “my sweetheart and my baby” 
(Mrs. Truman and Margaret) when they 
are home in Missouri; who gets all choked 
up over a musical comedy; who is deeply 
stirred when he presents the Congression- 
al Medal of Honor to the widows and par- 
ents of men who have won it posthumous- 
ly; who gloats over the pomp and circum- 
stance which now surround “a country 
boy like me.” 

This is the Truman who has the hu- 
man touch, who speaks the language a lot 
of people like to hear. 

Because it emphasizes this warm side 
of his nature and omits all the unpleasant 
facts of recent history, Mr. President is 
tailor-made for a Truman campaign. It 
will be interesting to see how it stands up 
when history’s record is balanced against 
the book’s glowing picture of the man in 
the White House. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 


The right to vote often 


How often have you voted to- 
day? Did you vote your own free 
choice, or did a bureaucrat control 
your vote? 

Let’s see. Did you have grape- 
fruit for breakfast? Then you voted 
against orange juice. Did you have 
oatmeal? Then you voted for that, and 
against cornflakes. Did you have 
chipped beef instead of ham or bacon? 
Then you voted for a_ cattleman 
against a hog farmer. 

All day along, every day, you 
cast a myriad of votes. You choose 
from a multitude of candidates who 
are constantly seeking your votes. 

Fill your gasoline tank? Then 
you voted for one oil company and 
against some others. Wear a rayon 
dress today, Madame? Then you voted 
against Candidate Cotton and Candi- 
date Wool. 

Did you price a handsome 
kitchen table, and did you decide it 
was too expensive? Then you voted 
against it at that price. You might vote 
for it at a lower price. You may have 
voted for a cheaper one. Or you may 
have used the money to buy (vote 
for) something else. 


Se 2 @ 


How much spending money do 
you have on hand right now? All 
right, now make a mental list of the 
things you’re conscious of wanting. 
The producers of every one of those 
things are candidates for every one 
of your dollars. You will decide the 
winners. You will buy what you need 
most or want most. You will decide 
whether you want to buy at all or 
whether you will keep the money for 
something else. You may buy what is 
handiest, thus voting for a candidate 
who made his product most convenient 
for you to get. 

How many votes do you suppose 
you cast each week? Take a look at 
your next shopping list. Beef, pork, 
lamb, poultry? Which kind of soap? 
Which detergent, which shortening? 
Which eatables? Green beans, frozen 
spinach, or cabbage? Which fruits? 
The decisions are endless in number. 
Competing candidates clamor for your 
preferences. 

You are casting votes with every 
decision as to what clothes to put on, 
what entertainment to choose, what 
radio programs to pick, what reading 
you will do. 


* + 


These daily votes mean life or 
death, struggle or prosperity to busi- 
nesses of many kinds. Remember the 
stores no longer in business in your 





Wide World 
“Voter.” Her preferences—and her 
parents’—are better than controls. 


town? Their services and goods didn’t 
win enough votes to survive. Remem- 
ber the automobile makes of 30 or 40 
years ago? All told, more than 2,000 
were put on the market; only a few 
won enough consumer votes to survive. 

Nearly every one of us 156 mil- 
lion Americans—even a toddling child 
indicates some preferences — makes 
some hundreds of decisions each week. 
These multimillions of votes determine 
which industries survive, which retail 
stores stay in business, and what 
prices ought to be. 

Whenever price turns a prospec- 
tive buyer away, demand slackens with 
it. Whenever price pleases the custom- 
ers, someone will try to meet demand. 

This is all there is to that famous 
and immensely valuable old law of 
supply and demand: just millions of 
people making countless daily deci- 
sions as to what they want and how 
much they are willing to pay for it. 


* + 


No more perfect price mechan- 
ism can be devised. This one reflects 
the infinite variety of free individual 
decisions. In a free economy with un- 
restricted competition, these decisions 
will invariably operate to hold prices 
low enough to keep demand working 
and high enough to keep goods and 
services forthcoming. 

How can a few OPS bureaucrats 
make better decisions than multitudes 
make for themselves? They cannot. 
They never have. Because OPS denies 
this kind of vote it is undemocratic. 
And any claim that it “controls” infla- 
tion is just phony politics. 
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Path of duty. “We of the Corps are treading where they of the Corps have trod.” 


Ramparts on the Hudson 


West Point marks 150 years of preparing 


the country’s military leaders 


The trim and alert young men 
hurrying to classes this week in the im- 
posing Gothic buildings were a_ cross- 
section of America. 

They came from every state. from 
city and farm—bankers’ sons and butch- 
ers’ sons—to accept iron discipline and 
long hours of study at the United States 
Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

They came to merge themselves into 
a democratic Corps of Cadets bound to- 
gether by the motto “Duty, Honor, Coun- 
try.” They wore the same neat gray uni- 
form, ate the same food, pursued the 
same courses and were graded on their 
abilities—without favor and with ma- 
chine precision—to three decimal places. 

On the plain topping the cliff, where 
West Point thrusts sharply from the 
western shore of the Hudson River, some 
50 miles above New York, the life of one 
was much like the life of all as they pre- 
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pared. through four rigorous years, for 


command in the U.S. Army and Air 
Force. 
Among them, perhaps, were the 


Grants and Shermans, the Pershings and 
the Eisenhowers, the MacArthurs and the 
Ridgways—West Pointers all—of tomor- 
row. 

West Point—the scene of Benedict 
Arnold’s treason—was once a key in na- 
tional defense because of its strategic 
position on a main stream of travel. 

As the Military Academy—estab- 
lished as an engineering school March 16, 
1802—celebrated its 150th anniversary 
this week, West Point no longer was im- 
portant by reason of location. But it was 
more important than ever as the training 
ground for leaders in war and peace. 

How are the callow youths from 
Brooklyn and Butte whipped into shape 
so that they may one day assume the 








grave responsibility of directing other 
men on the battlefield? Cadet Robert 
Vaughn Tompson, who entered last July 
with 657 other potential officers, provides 
a good example. 

Tompson, 20, ramrod-straight from 
the the black must 
shine every day to the crown of his close- 
cut, brown-haired head, went to West 
Point by way of the Missouri National 
Guard, the Army and the USMA Prepar- 
atory School for servicemen at Stewart 
Air Force Base, Newburgh, N. Y. 

The son of Willard D. Tompson. a 
coal company manager, he, like General 
Omar N. Bradley, Class of 1915, Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, is from 
Moberly, Mo. (pop. 13,115). Both 
worked for the Wabash Railroad, Tomp- 
son as a section hand and Bradley as a 
laborer. Tompson does not know Brad- 
ley but says he was partly inspired by 
his career to seek admission into West 
Point. 


soles of shoes he 


On his first day at the Point, 
Tompson was addressed as Mr. 
Dumbjohn or Mr. Ducrot (sup- 
posedly a stupid French soldier) 
by upper classmen, who barked 
“Pop up your chest!” and “Roll 
that sway out of your back!” 
and “Stand tall!” 

He was tagged and ticketed. made 
to surrender his money and fill out end- 
forms, photographed for posture, 
thumped by doctors seeking any of the 
defects (they fill pages in fine 
print) which may bar a_ candidate, 
checked for aptitudes, shorn of his locks, 
given clothes and equipment, sworn in 
and assigned to “Beast Barracks.” 

Then, “to instill discipline and a 
high sense of honor”—one of the missions 
of West Point—he was subjected to a 
toughening-up eight gruelling 
weeks of intensive military training. The 
195 pounds on his 6-foot 31-inch frame 
melted down considerably before he built 
up to his present 205. 

After the hard grind of summer, 
with no days of leave—cadets get none 


less 


seven 


process: 
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“Supe” Irving. The Academy, he says, 
changes “to meet demands of the times.” 
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in their first year—Tompson was ready 
for his present classroom work and the 
second mission: “To develop the powers 
of analysis so that the mind may reason 
to a logical conclusion.” 

At 5:50 every morning except Sun- 
day, Fourth Classman Tompson arises to 
the boom of a reveille gun, the jangle of 
bells and the din of the “Hell Cats,” a 
drum and bugle corps. 


Hurry. He dresses and clatters 
down 51 iron steps to be in ranks by 5:58. 
A few minutes later he climbs the 51 
steps to the room he shares in New 
North Barracks (“Plebe Heaven”) with 
Paul J. Sullivan, 18, of Brooklyn, and 
Royal C. Bosshard, 21, of Milwaukee. 
He makes his bed “by the book,” sweeps 
and tidies up for “police-call” inspection 
at 6:20. 

In ten minutes he washes and shaves 
and marches to Washington Hall, where, 
in one vast room, all 2,400 of the cadets, 
ten to a table, eat together. Through 
breakfast and other meals for his first 
full year. Tompson sits at attention, head 
up, shoulders squared, chin in, eyes down- 
ward. The only plebe at his table, he 
holds three plebe jobs: “gunner.” whose 
duty it is to see that platters are full, 
“coffee corporal” and “water corporal.” 
Whenever an upperclassman asks, “How 
is the cow?” he must examine the milk 
pitcher and reply: 

“Sir, she walks, she talks, 
she’s full of chalk, the lacteal 
fluid extracted from the female 
of the bovine species is highly 
prolific to the nth degree.” (The 
degree refers to the number of 
glasses of milk remaining.) 

He must possess other “plebe knowl- 
edge.” To “How are they all?”—meaning 
women—he replies, “They are all fickle 
but one, sir.” The one is atop the Bat- 
tle Monument to the Regular Army’s 
Civil War dead. Evelyn Nesbit was the 
model, Stanford White the designer. 
Dixie cadets call the monument “a trib- 
ute to Southern marksmanship.” 


Low Man. The plebes—ranking 
only “the Superintendent’s dog, the Com- 
mandant’s cat, the waiters in the mess 
hall, the Hell Cats, and all the admirals 
in the Navy” —don’t seem to mind the odd 
questions and the mess hall rigidity, mild 
compared with the rough old-time hazing 
which is now taboo. 

After breakfast, Cadet Tompson 
dusts his room for another inspection, 
studies, reads a newspaper—a daily re- 
quirement—and goes down the 51 steps 
and up 93 to a class in Military Topog- 
raphy and Graphics for engineering 
drawing and exacting work with charts 
and maps. 

A study period follows, then mathe- 
matics in a room where General Bradley 
once taught. Tompson, now working on 
analytic geometry, plots and discusses 
parabolas, cardioids, conchoids and other 
fascinating curves. He recites in class 
every day under the West Point system. 
Classes are small—about 15 cadets—and 
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Analytical. In mathematics, Cadet Tompson (foreground) develops reasoning power. 


Pathfinder 
“Gunner.” Tompson sits like this at 
mess, sees that others get food and drink. 


are regrouped monthly, so that the slow 
may not retard the rapid. 

For Cadet Tompson: more steps .. . 
up, down, 1,500 a day .. . English, physi- 
cal education, language (Russian, 
French, German, Spanish or Portuguese), 
the only West Point elective course; 
tactics . . . parading (tallest men at the 
ends, shortest in between, with the drop 
so gradual that all seem the same height) 
... Saluting - “eek, eat 4 ks 
sir!” ... study. 

Always alert to avoid demerits, post- 
ed daily, for breaking rules. Too many 
mean ignominious dismissal. Always on 
his honor under the famous code. West 
Pointers have cheated (some 90 during 
examinations last fall), even gone to 


Pathfinder 
Relaxation. Day’s duties done, Tompson 
practices to play at an Academy “hop.” 


prison but the record of probity is high. 


At Ease. After the day’s grind, 
Tompson may play basketball, practice 
(saxophone) with the dance band or pore 
over the campaigns of Caesar or Patton 
in the library (140,000 volumes). At 
10:15 “Taps”—and the lights wink out. 

Completion of the plebe year brings 
“recognition” from upperclassmen, leave 
and “hops.” But the work never ceases 
during four arduous years. 

Uncle Sam has about $20,000 in- 
vested in each cadet. Maj. Gen. Frederick 
A. Irving, °17, West Point’s 42nd super- 
intendent, tries to insure that Uncle Sam 
gets his money’s worth. 

It was not always like this at West 
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A—Class of 1903 B—Class of 1915 C—Class of 1917 O—Class of 1915 


Can you name these former cadets? [ 


Point. George Washington, who lacked 
officers in the Revolution, urged a mili- 
tary academy until his death. When it 
was set up. 12 unruly “gentlemen cadets” 
entered. Only two were graduated. On 
enrollment day in 1812 only one cadet 
appeared. But in 1817, when Brevet Ma- 
jor Sylvanus Thayer, 08, became super- 
intendent, the picture changed. Thayer, 
“Father of the Military Academy,” dic- 
tated and enforced the strict regulations 
that, with some exceptions, still apply. 
The Thayer method proved its worth 
in the Mexican War. Most top Civil War 
officers were West Pointers. On the roll 
are Grant and Lee, Sherman and “Stone- 
wall” Jackson—and Jefferson Davis, Con- 
federate President. In the two World 
Wars, the toll of West Point officers was 
high. In Korea, 95 had been killed and 
231 wounded by last fortnight. Forty-six 
were missing; three were prisoners. 
West Point graduates since 1802 
total 18,491. About a fourth of the cadets 
who enter fail to finish. The also-rans are 
called “foundlings.” One was Edgar AI- 
lan Poe, another James McNeill Whis- 
tler, the artist. Poe, because of personal 


Uniforms of the Long Gray down the year 
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troubles, grew undisciplined and was dis- 
missed. An unfounded tale says he ap- 
peared on parade nude except for cross- 
belts. Whistler, flunking in chemistry, 
said, “Had silicon been a gas, I would 
now be a major general.” Both are cher- 
ished fondly in West Point tradition. 

Despite West Point’s contributions, 
it has its critics. Some call it tradition- 
bound, archaic in its codes, guided by a 
dead past rather than a living present. 
Others dub it “a military trade school,” 
a developer of the “military mind” and 
an “officer caste.” 

But West Point has been coming 
around in the wind for many years. Its 
cadets today study government and in- 
ternational relations, geography and eco- 
nomics, as well as ordnance and calculus. 


Politics. The system of cadet selec- 
tion does not insure the best material for 
West Point. Most cadets are named non- 
competitively by members of Congress, 
who are allowed four nominations each. 
Naming is sometimes for personal or po- 
litical reasons rather than for capabilities. 
Some members do hold examinations, but 





E—Class of 1917 
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the essential weakness of the system re- 
mains. About one sixth of the cadets are 
picked competitively from the Army, Air 
Force, reserve components, Presidential 
nomination and the like. 

However the cadet is picked, West 
Point tries to find the best in him. And 
the cadet usually tries to give West Point 
the best in him. 


When—and if—he joins the Long 
Gray Line of graduates, he becomes a 


second lieutenant in Army or Air Force 
for at least three years. He will be guided 
and inspired all his life by the proud 
history of the Corps. He will have as 
exemplars George Ronan, Class of 1811, 
who died at Fort Chicago in 1812, the 
first West Pointer to fall in battle, or Lt. 
Samuel S. Coursen, Class of 1949, who 
died in Korea defending a wounded sol- 
dier and was awarded, posthumously, the 
Medal of Honor. 

And of him, too, for service in war 
or peace, men of the academy some day 
may say, echoing a line from Edward S. 
Holden’s poem West Point: 

“May she have sons like these from 
age to age!” —Harry D. WouL 
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Those ‘shortages’ won't bother you 


The Government’s fearful predictions fall through 


as the consumer rules the roost again 


If you plan to buy anything big in 
the next few months, don’t let fear of 
future shortages push you into a rash 
purchase. 

Pick and choose. 

In nearly all markets the consumer 
will be boss. 

The TV industry, making more sets 
than it can sell, is cutting prices. Re- 
frigerator and stove output, though below 
the pre-Korea rate, is enough to meet 
the limited demand under credit con- 
trols. The hide and leather market col- 
lapse will push shoe prices lower next 
fall. Textiles are so strapped for buyers 
that some mills have offered to take a 
3¢-per-yard loss on Government contracts 
so working forces will stay intact. Autos 
sell as fast as they reach dealers but 
there are few long waiting lists. 

The average American, rat- 
tled twice since Korea _ into 
seare-buying, has stubbornly 
refused this time to be alarmed 
by defense officials’ warnings of 
“critical shortages” coming in 
early 1952. 

These shortages were supposed to 
pinch as critical materials like steel, 
copper and aluminum channeled in ever- 
increasing quantities into weapons. 


Rosy View. But by last week defense 
officials had confirmed what industry 
had already begun to sense: The short- 
ages wouldn't get worse, were already 
easing. Within the space of a few days, 
National Production Administrator Henry 
H. Fowler took all controls off chrome- 
stainless steel, stripped most restrictions 
from civilian use of lead. In the works: 
a 10% “bonus” allotment of steel for 
selected civilian industries. 

What had happened? Red-faced de- 
fense officials admitted their figuring 
might have been off, but attributed most 
of the letup to other factors: 

Production, especially of basic raw 
materials, is way up. Steel output, 100 
million tons a year before Korea, had 
climbed in 21 months past 108 million 
tons. Aluminum output had soared more 
than 100,000 tons to the point where the 
industry now combs the bushes for buy- 
ers. Copper, still very tight, promises to 
ease slightly this year. 

Defense goals have been stretched 
out. The aircraft program, originally 
scheduled to reach a_ 1,250-plane-per- 
month plateau in late 1953 won’t now hit 
even a 950-plane rate until 1954 or 1955. 
The military budget request for 1953, $51 
billion, is $20 billion less than the Penta- 
gon wanted. 

However, the program “does not re- 
duce the total amounts of arms . . . be- 
low what the services had counted on 
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. ... Defense Mobilizer C. E. Wilson 
told the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee last week. “Rather, the size 
of the active armed forces is to be in- 
creased ... the Air Forces to 143 groups 
instead of 95... .” Most economy, said 
Wilson, came from canceling quantity 
production of nearly outmoded planes, so 
we can concentrate later on models still 
in blueprint. 


Death of a salesman 


Arnold Schuster, 24, a Brooklyn 
clothing salesman, leaped into the spot- 
light last month after he “put the finger” 
on Willie (The Actor) Sutton, America’s 
most-wanted bank robber. 

For five years, until Schuster rec- 
ognized him, “Slick Willie” had eluded 
the hunters. He had broken out of prison 
at Holmesburg, Pa., with Frederick Te- 
nuto, a convicted murderer, in 1947. Ru- 
mor had raised the rewards for Sutton’s 
capture to $70,000, but Schuster got noth- 
ing except belated publicity—and threats. 

Last week Schuster was found dead 


100 feet from his home. He had been shot 
once in the belly, three times in the head. 
One of the bullets smashed between the 
eyes which had recognized Sutton. 

The jailed Sutton said only, “This 
sinks me.” 

While police searched Schuster’s 
past for clues, they hunted for Sutton’s 
pal Tenuto, already on the FBI's most- 
wanted list. 


Old Glory’s 49th? 


The U.S. flag may conceivably get 
one more star this year, but it prob- 
ably won’t get two. The Senate last week 
voted to send the Alaska statehood bill 
back to committee. Although the vote 
was 45 to 44, further action this session 
is unlikely. 

Still pending, with slightly better 
chance of passage, is the bill to grant 
statehood to Hawaii. 


Korean War toll 


U.S. battle casualties in the 88th 
week of the Korean War rose to 106,298. 
They included 18,458 dead, 75,411 
wounded and 12,429 missing. But non- 
battle casualties in Korea and Japan 
from the war’s start until last Dec. 31 
totaled 401,628, Senator William F. 
Knowland (R.-Calif.) disclosed last week. 


Wide World 


Bargains in Democratic mink? 


You’re going to see a lot of this 
picture this year. It was taken in Man- 
chester, N. H., when some Democrats 
opened local headquarters for Harry 
S. Truman. After a lucky photog- 
rapher got a shot at it, the Truman 


sign was hastily raised to hide the fur 
store sign. But by then the damage 
had been done, and gleeful Republi- 
cans all over the country knew they 
had one of the prize political weapons 
for use in the 1952 campaign. 
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U.S. Maritime Commissioa 


Tanker. The Maritime Commission sold nearly 2,000 war-built ships—at a loss of almost $3 billion to the American taxpayers. 


How the U.S. Maritime Commission 
poured millions down the drain 


Accounting methods that no business would 
permit concealed the way we lost our ships 


The most widespread campaign in 
the nation’s history to wipe out corrup- 
tion in Government is now under way in 
Washington. But after two years of on- 
and-off investigations nothing much has 
happened. 

A few officials have quit, some have 
been fired. One influence peddler and one 
State Department official who gave se- 
crets to Communists are in jail. But scores 
—hundreds—have yet to be called un- 
flinchingly to account for improper influ- 
ence, bribery, kickbacks and fraud. 


How many agencies, commis- 
sions, boards, bureaus and depart- 
ments are under fire? 

Sixteen. The most serious cases are 
these: 

ee The Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue, charged with bribery and wholesale 
tax-fixing by insiders. 

e @ The Justice Department, charged 
with letting fixers obstruct justice. 

ee The Agriculture Department, 
CCC grain thefts and storage frauds. 

e @ The Veteran’s Administration; 
illegal rackets in veterans’ benefits. 

e @ The War Assets Administration; 
fantastic profits to favorites through war 
surplus sales. 

Also, influence peddling is charged 
against White House aides. The Adminis- 
tration’s clean-up man, Newbold Morris— 
himself under attack because his firm is 
involved in surplus ship scandals—pro- 
claims that General Harry Vaughan, who 
figured in 1949 five-percenter hearings, is 
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not a proper person to be on the White 
House payroll. But the worst scandals of 
all involve the old U.S. Maritime Commis- 
sion which was put out of business in 1950. 


Why is the Maritime Commis- 
sion getting so many headlines? 
It is the one agency that has been 





Pathfinder 


Watchdog Warren. His careful GAO 


audit torpedoed the Maritime Commission. 


thoroughly investigated from top to bot- 
tom. Nobody has been sent to jail, but 
somebody should have been. 


How 
light? 

Under Comptroller General Lindsay 
Warren, the General Accounting Office 
made a comprehensive audit of MC’s af- 
fairs and submitted the result to Con- 
gress. Basic facts about MC are far more 
appalling than last week’s charges con- 
cerning ex-Representative Joseph  E. 
Casey, Newbold Morris’s law firm and 
others who were involved in surplus tank- 
er sales. 


did these facts come to 


How does Mrs. Olga Konow fig- 
ure in MC deals? 

So far she is just a colorful, smart 
ship operator. Austrian-born, she is the 
wife of Norwegian-born ship operator, 
Magnus Konow. She was named by sev- 
eral persons as the clever operator who 
showed a group how to make $450,000 
profit from a trifling investment in tank- 
ers. She acted as broker for United Tank- 
er Corp. in dealing with the China Trad- 
ing Co. After she offered Casey $450,000 
for three tankers he introduced her to 
Houston H. Wasson, law partner of Gov- 
ernment clean-up man Newbold Morris. 
The United Tanker Corp., which bought 
the tankers, was financed by Chinese na- 
tionals (this may have made the deal 
illegal) and its common stock is owned 
by China International, Inc., said to be a 
charitable organization. Morris is_ its 
president. 

But why not get down to cases? Con- 
sider the Maritime Commission as a basic 
example of how bad, faithless and waste- 
ful a Government agency can be. 


What were the duties of the U.S. 
Maritime Commission? 

Among other things, Congress au- 
thorized it to grant building and operat- 
ing subsidies under certain legal restric- 
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tions; to pay for national defense fea- 
tures incorporated in vessels; to build 
ships for chartering to private operators; 
to sell war-built vessels to U.S. citizens at 
prices to be determined by formula and 
to sell certain kinds of ships to foreign 
governments, 


Did the Maritime Commission 
perform these duties creditably? 

The record shows negligence and 
bad faith. The U.S. Comptroller General 
reported to Congress that at no time in 
1943 did MC have its books in shape nec- 
essary for sound financial administration. 
They were incomplete and full of errors. 


Did MC’s affairs improve after 
1943? 

They got worse. Warren reported 
that for 1946 and 1947 MC practically 
ceased bookkeeping altogether. It dumped 
its documents and ill-kept financial rec- 
ords in a warehouse. Years later 50 ac- 
countants had to be assigned to straighten 
them out. This task has not been com- 
pleted. For 1946-1947 the Comptroller 
General refused to hazard a guess about 
the total of unrecorded transactions. They 
ran into billions. He did tell Congress 
that in the 1946-47 period the condition 
of MC’s financial operations was even 
more dangerous than in 1943. In his audit 
submitted in 1950 he told Congress he 
was unable to verify MC’s financial state- 
ment for 1948 and 1949 for the simple 
reason that MC had prepared no finan- 
cial statement. 


Did GAO offer any direct proof 
of improper acts by MC? 

Here are a few of hundreds of cases 
cited. MC wrongfully paid contractors 
and vendors more than $200,000 in 1943. 
These deals were so raw that when GAO 
called attention to them the contractors 
and vendors refunded the full amount. In 
23 cases companies agreed to refund to 
the Government more than $8 million on 
renegotiated contracts. GAO discovered 
that MC had $2.6 million worth of ship 
supplies, office equipment and the like in 
its warehouse at Emeryville, Calif., but 
had no record of it. Meanwhile MC was 
buying supplies it already had in storage. 


Are there grounds for thinking 
anything worse than careless book- 
keeping was going on at MC? 

The Commission installed refrigerat- 
ed space in nine surplus C-3 cargo vessels 
at a cost of $360,000 each. But it charged 
purchasers $85,000 each for the work. On 
another deal, MC reconditioned three 
ships for charter at a cost of $23 million. 
For the period of charter hire it received 
only $2.7 million. Who benefited by this 
—and why? 


Did MC handle sales of war-built 
ships efficiently and in accord with 
directions from Congress? 

Congress authorized MC to sell war- 
built vessels to citizens of the U.S. at 
“statutory sales prices.” A dry-cargo ves- 
sel, for instance, was to be sold at 50% of 
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Lewis, Milwaukee Journal 
Variety. The cartoonists’ boats were no 
longer the good old Ship of State. 


the pre-war cost adjusted for deprecia- 
tion and other items. 

In a recent report to Congress Sena- 
tor John J. Williams (R.-Del.) described 
how MC carried out this part of its duties. 
He explained that “843 of the largest and 
most modern vessels in our reserve fleet 
have been sold to U.S. companies at 
prices ranging as low as $17,000 each. ... 

“On 22 ships which cost the Ameri- 
can taxpayer over $90 million,” Williams 
said, “we realized less than $5 million 
when sold. Two of these ships, Delt- 
argentino and Del Brasil, built at Bethle- 
hem Steel Shipyards in 1940 at a cost of 
$6.292.266, were sold in 1948 to the 
American South African Lines, Inc., for a 
grand total of only $34,000.” 

The Senator was “dismayed” to find 
that MC took mortgages against these 
same two ships for $926,146 at 344%. In 
other words, after the commission sold 
the ships for $34,000 it lent nearly $1 
million on them as security. And today, 


after this incredible giveaway, U.S. tax- 
payers are paying subsidies for the op- 
eration of these two ships. 


Did MC handle its duties as to 
ship subsidies legally? 

It was authorized to fix subsidies on 
the basis of “clear and convincing evi- 
dence” as to comparable foreign costs if 
the subsidy to U.S. operators exceeded 
334%. But instead of making adequate 
studies of foreign costs, MC simply let 
shipping lines declare what amount they 
were willing to pay toward construction. 
Then MC “finagled” foreign costs to 
justify it in putting up the balance. 


What principal lessons are to be 
learned from what we know now 
about MC performance? 

In the-case of MC, Congress was 
partly responsible. The law setting up 
MC duties did not specify that it must 
make annual financial statements based 
on its own internal audit. This tied the 
hands of GAO and put MC beyond Con- 
gressional control in many respects. Thus 
Congress has to share some of the respon- 
sibility for MC shortcomings. 

Again, Congress should do its utmost 
by law and example to instill in all agen- 
cies operating under delegated powers a 
decent respect for the interest of tax- 
payers. It can do this by strengthening 
GAO and removing restrictions of GAO’s 
power to prosecute for fraud. 

Biggest lesson of all: Good govern- 
ment depends on good men, good laws 
and a good moral atmosphere. One neces- 
sary step to get good men functioning 
well under good laws is to keep the fear 
of God in them by requiring accurate an- 
nual bookkeeping by all agencies under 
the eye of trained outside auditors such as 
operate for GAO.—M. K. WiseHart 


“QOilboat Olga.”’ Mrs. Konow confers with attorney, Roy Kelly, at Senate hearing. 
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Janitor and wife. “It’s hard to smile,” she says, “when your heart is sad.” 
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The case of the quiet janitor 


An Oklahoma town finds an admitted ex-Communist 


hard at work in a church 


To the citizens of McAlester (pop. 
19,000) in Southeastern Oklahoma, crime 
and its punishment are routine. Okla- 
homa’s state penitentiary sits on hills 
overlooking the city. 

Last week, however, McAlester had 
reason to ponder over a “crime” which 
could not be judged by ordinary laws. 

The janitor of the Grand Avenue 
Methodist Church—a respected member 
of the community—faced early deporta- 





Chief Anders. “I don’t know a finer 
family. ... Wish we had more like them.” 
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Pathfinder 


tion because he was a Communist in Bel- 
gium for 15 months in 1945 and 1946. 
Paul Roelants, a short, ruddy-faced 
ex-railroad worker, came to McAlester 
with his wife four years ago to reside 
with their war-bride daughter and her 
husband, postman Harry Lay. A quiet 
man of 54, he lives simply. “This is my 
country,” he said last week. “I want to 
stay. I am trying to be a good citizen and 
to live up to the wonderful things in 
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Lawyer Jones. “I don’t think we can 
prove that this man is no longer a Red.” 


America. It is still like a dream, this free- 
dom.” 

Last week there were increasing signs 
that McAlester would not allow that free- 
dom to be shattered without a fight. A 
McAlester lawyer, former American 
Legion post commander Frank D. Mce- 
Sherry, promised Roelants he would do 
everything possible to find an “out.” And 
more than 200 members of the Church 
of Christ (which Roelants attends) and 
the Grand Avenue Methodist Church 
signed petitions urging the U.S. to re- 
consider. To those who know him the 


Anti-Red or ex-Reds 





Congress wishes to encourage 
Europe’s Reds to desert communism. 
Now pending is a bill relaxing the 
ban on immigration by ex-Commu- 
nists, providing the applicant has 
broken with the party and actively 
opposed it for five years. 


thought that Roelants might be some sort 
of Commie “plant” seems ridiculous. 

“IT don’t know a finer family,” said 
Chief of Police Roy Anders, who was re- 
sponsible for checking on Roelants and 
his wife for a year after they posted 
$2.000 bond with immigration officers. 
“They are wonderful people.” 

Gilbert Watson, president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, said: “I 
think the man should be judged on his 
merits as a citizen, unless his record 
shows him to be a danger... .” 

Bill Jones, local realtor-lawyer and a 
teacher at the Methodist Church, wasn’t 
so sure. He urged his class not to sign 
any petition. “I don’t think we have any 
way of proving this man is no longer a 
Red,” he said, “because you can’t tell if 
a man’s mind really changes. If the man 
is dangerous to McAlester [site of a shell- 
loading plant], he should be deported.” 

The Rev. Paul Tripp, pastor of 
the Methodist Church, had only good 
words for Roelants, but wondered, too, if 


Jaycee Watson. “Judge on merit unless 
his record shows him to be dangerous.” 
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Pathfinder 
Son-in-law. His war bride brought her 
parents and controversy te McAlester. 


“we shouldn’t let the Government decide 
whether he should stay. After all, they 
have more facts about the case... .” 


The Law. What are the facts? The 
Immigration Service states only that Roe- 
lants, as a onetime Red, should never 
have been admitted. When, after he set- 
tled in McAlester his former Communist 
ties were discovered, the law allowed no 
choice but deportation. Roelants admits 
he was a Red, but insists he was active 
only seven months. Here is his story: 

“When Belgium was occupied by the 
Germans nearly all our underground help 
came from the Communists. The party be- 
came the symbol of resistance against the 
Germans. When the war ended, the feel- 
ing carried over. 

“Shortly after the war, I joined the 
party. But when the Reds ordered me [as 
an official of a rail union] to call a strike, 
I saw no justification for it. They wanted 
to strike only to help the Communists. It 
was not right. I quit the party.” 


The Wrong Question. Roelants 
denied that he lied to U.S. immigration 
officials when he applied for a U.S. visa. 
“They asked me,” he said, “if I was a 
member of a political party. I wasn’t be- 
cause I had renounced communism two 
years before. I truthfully answered ‘No’.” 

No U.S. law exists which could pre- 
vent his deportation. One hope is a spe- 
cial act of Congress for the purpose of 
letting Roelants stay. Oklahoma Senator 
Robert S. Kerr and Representative Carl 
Albert have asked for information on the 
case. But whether any Congressman will 
risk his neck in an election year to help 
an ex-Red is something Paul Roelants 
and McAlester can only wonder about. 
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President Truman has asked 
Congress to appropriate $7.9 billion to 
build up the strength of governments 
that are our actual or potential allies. 
With other forms of overseas aid, plus 
State Department. costs, this would 
mean a total foreign policy outlay of 
over $10.4 billion for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1. And that gigantic 
sum is additional to a planned ex- 
penditure for our own armed forces 
of more than $50 billion. 





* 
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The preliminary reaction on 
the Hill indicates that this time the 
President has overplayed his hand. 
For several reasons the request is ill- 
timed. 

It comes as the average taxpayer 
is still smarting from the painful rev- 
elations of his March 15 return. It 
comes when Secretary of State Ache- 
son, who must wheedle the appropria- 
tion from Congress, is in hot water 
again over security in his own estab- 
lishment. It comes when the French 
Government has been overthrown by 
its own Parliament, because it tried to 
jack up French taxes for defense an- 
other notch. 

The so-called “mutual security” 
program, says Democratic Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson of Colorado, “ought to 
be cut squarely in half, and even that 
would be too generous.” 
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Of the new foreign aid appro- 
priation asked from Congress, about 
10%, the President estimates, would 
go to the Point [V program of “tech- 
nical assistance,” which has only a re- 
mote connection, if any, with defense. 
“The shirt-sleeve diplomats of Point 
IV,” says Mr. Truman, “are teaching 
people to read.” He adds that it is a 
good investment for us to combat il- 
literacy in other countries because “If 
we can help train ten teachers, they 
can train hundreds of children.” 

Right now it is hard for many 
American taxpayers to raise money to 
support their own public schools. The 
news that they are to be taxed for in- 
struction in reading to Bolivian or 
Israeli children will not be welcome. 
There is, indeed, a serious question of 
whether our Federal Government has 
the Constitutional right to tax Ameri- 
cans for support of foreign schools. 
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Shortly before the President 
made this unprecedented request to 
Congress he suffered a serious defeat 
in the House on UMT. Here nearly a 
hundred Democratic ‘ Congressmen 












Time for the brakes 





United Press 
Johnson. He recommends the ax for 
50% of “mutual security” program. 


joined with Republicans to bury in 
committee a bill that Mr. Truman had 
called “must” legislation. 

The Pentagon had given the meas- 
ure only qualified endorsement. Said 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in effect, 
“Our present global foreign policy 
makes permanent conscription advis- 
able to furnish the necessary military 
manpower.” UMT was not advocated 
for itself, but as a result of our ex- 
tended foreign policy. 

With UMT defeated, at least for 
this session of Congress, a move is on 
foot to cut down the foreign policy to 
match. Just where the cuts will come, 
or how extensive they will be, none 
can yet predict. But certainly the 
Point IV plan of free schooling and 
free seeds and fertilizer to people all 
over the globe will suffer. 


* + * 


It is an old saying that even the 
worm will turn eventually. Americans 
are not noted for their wormlike quali- 
ties and resentment over global ex- 
travagance, coupled with unparalleled 
oficial corruption at home, is mount- 
ing towards explosive heat. 

The protest mail of members of 
Congress is at a peak. And the Con- 
gressman who votes to educate for- 
eign children at the expense of his 
constituents in this election year will 
be a reckless politician. To the Three 
Rs of the traditional schooling Mr. 
Truman is in danger of adding a 
fourth—the (w)rath of the American 
taxpayer. 

The President has proposed. But 
the right of disposition in voting 
money still rests with Congress. 








Red China’s persecutions produce 


a new group of Christian martyrs 


A Methodist missionary describes the ‘trials’ 


of church workers under Communist terror 


By tHe Rev. WittiaMm R. JoHNSON 


Wasted by hunger and disease un- 
til she was “a veritable skeleton.” Ger- 
trude Mildred Cone of Geneva, Ohio, died 
last month, two days after reaching Hong 
Kong on a stretcher. 

Miss missionary of the 
Methodist Church in China since 1929, 
had sought for months, while cancer 
spread through her body, to leave Nan- 
chang, Kiangsi Province, to get medical 
treatment. 

The Communists refused to give her 
a travel permit until it was too late to 
save her life. 

Dr. William L. Wallace, a Baptist 
missionary who served in Wuchow for 
many years, was known as “The Beloved 
Physician” because of his good works. 
The Reds jailed him on the charge of 
possessing a gun and made him do coolie 
work. Later, they announced that-he had 
confessed to being a spy in the pay of the 
United States. 


Cone, a 


Penalty. One day he was found 
hanged. Officially he was a suicide, but 
responsible testimony indicates that he 
was beaten to death. He was buried un- 
der military guard without a committal 
service. 


Sister Agnes Gruson, a French nun, 
recently was sentenced at Chungking to 
three years in prison. She was charged 
with killing 300 orphans. This accusation 
often is made by the Reds against Roman 
Catholics who have served the motherless 
and the afflicted. 

The tragic cases of Miss Cone, Dr. 
Wallace and Sister Agnes are not un- 
usual under the new regime in China. 


The Red Campaign. Vilification, 
trumped-up charges ranging from immor- 
ality to espionage, carefully rehearsed 
public trials. imprisonment and house ar- 
rest, exile, torture and death are among 
the instruments of the Communists in 
their ruthless drive to control the 
churches and sever their foreign ties. 

Most of the non-Chinese Protestant 
missionaries, who once numbered about 
5,000, have left the country. Relentlessly. 
the non-Chinese Roman Catholic priests, 
brothers and nuns, of whom there once 
were about 6,700, are being forced out. 
Heaviest onslaught recently has been 
against the famous Maryknoll mission- 
aries. 

Roman Catholics, whose opposition 
to communism was no secret, at first fared 
worse than the Protestants. 

Among some Protestants the Reds 





detected softness toward communism. Ac- 
cordingly, a document now known as 
“The Christian Manifesto” was circu- 
lated in the summer of 1950. It stated that 
during the 140 years Protestant Christian- 
ity was developing in China, a “not un- 
worthy contribution to Chinese society” 
had But. it continued. im- 
perialism began to show as an active force 


been made. 
not long after the missionaries appeared. 

The missionaries, it went on, came 
from imperialistic countries, and “Chris- 
tianity consciously or unconsciously, di- 
rectly or indirectly, became related with 
imperialism.” 

Using phrases copyrighted by Mos- 
cow. the Manifesto said that imperialists, 
displeased by the victory of the Chinese 
Revolution. seek to 
achievements. It proceeded: 

“They may also make use of 
Christianity to forward their de- 
vices of stirring up internal dis- 
sension as they, with scheming 
intrigues, plot the creation of 
reactionary forces in China.” 

Special emphasis was placed on 
“American imperialism.” There was a 
call for “autonomy and self-support” on 
the part of the Church in China “wher- 
foreigners and funds are 
used.” 

A small group of Protestants, with 
encouragement from some leading church- 
men, particularly in the United States, 
worked out the Manifesto in cooperation 
with Peking officials. 

The Manifesto. giving scant atten- 
tion to spiritual aims, really was a loy- 
alty pledge to the Red regime. One could 
sign it or one could not. In either case. 
his stand became known publicly. The 
treatment of those Chinese Christian 


would destroy its 


ever foreign 


Mercy. A starving waif saved by the Maryknoll Sisters and a deaf-and-dumb class at the China Inland Mission in happier days. 


National Catholic Welfare Conference, Black Star 

















leaders who did not sign has furnished 
material for new chapters in the history 
of martyrs. 

Some whose names appeared early 
on the Manifesto never had seen it; oth- 
ers found alterations in the text after 
they signed. Afraid of consequences, none 
of these have repudiated the signatures. 

By last September, 14 months after 
the Manifesto was published, more than 
270,000 signatures were claimed for it— 
about a third of the total Protestant mem- 
bership in China. 

The National Christian Council, 
meeting in Shanghai in October 1950, 
gave unanimous approval to the Manifes- 
to. It recommended that the preaching of 
Christianity be permitted only within 
churches and that, during the period of 
land reform, all Christian activities 
should cease, “including Sunday services 
and Bible classes.” 

Another step was taken last April at 
a National Christian conference in Pe- 
king. Lu Yung Ti, vice-chairman of the 
Cultural and Educational Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Peking regime’s Adminis- 
trative Council, ranted for three hours 
and hurled prolonged invective against 
Americans. He charged that American 
missionary enterprise was controlled by 
imperialists with the putpose of hypnotiz- 
ing the people and was “one of the 
formulas of cultural aggression.” 

World groups such as the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the Lutheran 
World Federation and_ the 
World Council of Churches were 
purposely formed by _ the 
churches for aggression, Lu de- 
clared. 

Charges of misconduct against promi- 
nent Christian leaders were made at the 
conference. Although the charges were 
false, delegates were worked up to such 
a pitch that they cried out for the execu- 
tion of an Evangelist accused of adultery. 

Congregations were bidden to or- 
ganize “accusation meetings” to reveal 
“the intrigue of the hidden imperialists 
and spies within the Church.” Instruc- 
tions on how to run such meetings were 
published later. They read, in part: 

“The accusations and _ speeches 
should be rehearsed. . . . For the grand 













































Maryknoll Sisters 


Before the Reds came. Poor Chinese families welcomed the ministering nuns. 


finale, there must be powerful speakers 
who will awaken the audience and cause 
them to demand judgment on the ac- 
cused.” 

Soon “trials” were being held in 
many places. They ran as long as ten 
hours without pause. The accused usually 
had to kneel throughout the proceedings. 
Often they fainted or collapsed. They 
were revived with cold water and made to 
get back on their knees. Spectators had 
to remain through the long sessions. 

The Rev. Thomas Langley of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., a Maryknoll priest sta- 
tioned in the Wuchow diocese, was made 
to kneel for four and one half hours while 


A man who saw communism at its worst 


The Rev. William R. Johnson, 
for many years a Christian minister 
and educator in China, saw the Com- 
munist movement there in its first 


stages—as I did. He was one of the 
few Americans who recognized then 


that its fanatical dogmas would re- 
quire it to try to stamp out Christiani- 
ty and its institutions. No matter what 
conciliatory assurances Communists 
give while striving to seize power, their 
beliefs eventually bring them into 
head-on and unresolvable collision 
with what Christians must believe and 
do to be Christians. 


MARCH 19, 1952 


It is understandable why Com- 
munists must be anti-Christian; it is 
hard to explain why so many Christian 
leaders should have praised and 
helped to power in China a movement 
which was determined to destroy the 
work they were charged to protect 
and foster. 

Whatever the confusion created 
by past propaganda, the facts are plain 
today. Mr. Johnson is doing a great 
service in reporting the facts and 
clearing the fog which has already cost 
so many American lives in Korea. 

—Representative WALTER H. Jupp 





the audience shouted at him. He was 
called an “American spy.” 

Bishop G. Carleton Lacy of the 
Methodist Church, China secretary of the 
American Bible Society, a distinguished 
scholar and writer, was ill. He was re- 
fused permission to leave China. He died 
last December, reportedly of a heart at- 
tack, and was buried after dark, with his 
faithful cook the only authorized mourner. 

The Most Rev. Adolph Paschang, a 
Roman Catholic bishop from Martins- 
burg, Mo., was twice beaten at Kong- 
moon, Kwantung Province, after the 
church refused to pay a ransom for his 
return. 


Results. And so the record runs: in- 
humanity and brutality to the servant of 
God who comes from other lands; that, 
and worse, to the “running dogs of the 
foreigner,” the converted Chinese who 
fail to sign “The Christian Manifesto.” 

The “true believers” are those who 
“love their nation and are good citizens 
loyally supporting their government.” 
The others are those who have “suffered 
from the influence of the Western mis- 
sionaries ... warped . .. spies.” If these 
“insist upon fellowship with the West, 
they will be eradicated,” says the People’s 
Daily of Peking. 

The threat is real. It is being ful- 
filled as the Peking Red regime drives 
mercilessly to purge the churches and 
make them the docile followers of the 
Party line. 
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Russell: the South’s favorite son 


Georgia Senator may carry Dixie along with him 


if the President runs again 


A soft-spoken bachelor with a Deep 
South record on civil rights and a New 
Deal record on most other social legis- 
lation is the South’s standard-bearer in 
the drive to stop Truman. ; 

Georgia’s Senator Richard Brevard 
Russell is chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, a high-ranking mem- 
ber of the powerful Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and a recognized leader of the 
so-called “Southern bloc.” But at 54, 
after a_ political career which began 
when he was elected at 24 to the Georgia 
state legislature, he is something much 
more: a man of integrity who has consist- 
ently maintained the highest standards of 
public conduct and won the genuine re- 
spect of all who work with him. 


Labels. Because he calls himself a 
“Jeffersonian Democrat” and opposes 
compulsory FEPC bills, Dick Russell has 
been tagged by some a “typical reac- 
tionary Southerner.” The glib label over- 
looks his militant support of farm credit, 
farm housing, Federal aid to education, 
the TVA, the REA, the school-lunch pro- 
gram, soil conservation and national de- 
fense measures. A friend and supporter, 
Alabama’s Democratic Senator John J. 
Sparkman, calls Russell “a 99 44/100% 
pure supporter of the Democratic Ad- 
ministrations.” The record bears this out. 

When it comes to civil rights legisla- 
tion, however, the junior Senator from 
Georgia parts company with the White 


House. He calls it “civil wrongs” legisla- 
tion, plots shrewd strategy for Southern 
Senators. 

When he first went to the Senate in 
1933 after a two-year term as Georgia’s 
youngest Governor, he memorized the 
book of Senate rules. After that he 
was able to use every parliamentary 
trick available to block legislation op- 
posed by the South. Sometimes he has 
participated in filibusters (like all South- 
erners, he prefers to call them “extended 
discussions”) but more often he has 
achieved his purpose by superior par- 
liamentary strategy. 

Dick Russell was the son of the late 
Richard Brevard Russell Sr., Chief Jus- 
tice of the Georgia Supreme Court, and 
Ina Dillard Russell, who today at 84 is 
known throughout the state as “Mother 
Russell.” The Senator has 12 brothers 
and sisters, most of them prominent in 
the state’s political and social life. He 
is still known to most Georgians as 


“Young Dick.” 


Undefeated. He has never lost an 
election, having virtually put an end to 
all opposition in 1936 when he over- 
whelmed the late Governor Eugene Tal- 
madge to win re-election to the Senate. 
Since then, nobody has seriously tried to 
challenge Young Dick. 

In Washington Russell lives quietly, 
concentrates on his work, attends a few 
social gatherings with close friends. He 


In the race. Russell gets congratulations from fellow candidate Estes Kefauver. 
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Crockett, Washington Star 


Leap year. If Truman runs, the South 
has two heart-throbs available for 1952. 


enjoys dancing and does it well. - The 
capital cocktail circuit is not for him: 
He’s been around too long, and he 
doesn’t like it much anyway. 

In the 1948 Democratic Convention 
Russell received 263 votes for the Presi- 
dential nomination. When the prize went 
to Harry Truman he refused to join the 
Dixiecrats, pledged his support to the 
President as a loyal Democrat. In 1950 
he could have been Senate Majority 
Leader for the asking, turned it down 
because he felt he could not honestly 
support all White House proposals. 

In 1952, Russell and the 
South have become less consid- 
erate of Truman. This year they 
are out to stop him if they can, 
and this time they are playing 
for keeps. Russell’s candidacy is 
ample proof of that. 

Russell himself says he is in the race 
to the finish. 

According to spokesmen for power- 
ful Southerners backing Dick Russell— 
such men as South Carolina’s Governor 
James F. Byrnes, Virginia’s Senator 
Harry F. Byrd, Texas’ Governor Allan 
Shivers—if Truman is renominated Rus- 
sell will run as the Democratic nominee 
in the 1] Southern states. He will head 
not a “third party,” but a third ticket. 

The Southern states argue that the 
National Committee, which calls the na- 
tional convention, is simply the creature 
of the 48 state central committees. 
Therefore, they say, the state central 
committees may either endorse the con- 
vention nominee or, if they choose, select 
another man as the Democratic nominee 
in their states. State laws have already 
been amended to provide for this. Every- 
thing is in shape to run Russell in a 
three-way race with Truman and the 
Republican nominee. 

Two things may change this strat- 
egy. The most obvious, of course, would 
be for Truman to retire. The other would 
be for the Republicans to nominate a 
man the South really liked. In that event, 
Southern leaders would “go fishing,” 
when asked to support Truman—and the 
Republican would sweep the South. 

—ALLEN Drury 
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Three-way split: 
a political ‘if’ 


Political speculation is based on 
“ifs.” This week political leaders were 
considering a couple which could con- 
ceivably change the whole course of 
American history. 

If Harry S. Truman is nominated by 
the Democratic Convention, and if the 
South insists that Senator Russell stay in 
the race, the country could be faced with 
a three-way choice. Then, if neither Tru- 
man, Russell nor the Republican candi- 
date received a majority of electoral votes 
(total: 531, with 266 needed for elec- 
tion), election of a President would be 
decided by the House. 

This has happened three 
times in U.S. history. In 1800 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr received the same number 
of electoral votes. The election 
was decided by the House in Jef- 
ferson’s favor when Alexander 
Hamilton persuaded the Fed- 
eralist’s to vote for him. 

In 1825 John Quincy Adams was 
elected by the House over Andrew Jack- 
son, Henry Clay and William H. Craw- 
ford. 


Close Vote. In 1876, Democrat 
Samuel J. Tilden apparently won the 
election over Republican Rutherford B. 
Hayes. But vote frauds in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina and Oregon brought 
appointment of a special electoral com- 
mission by the House. 

This commission, without precedent 
or Constitutional authority, consisted of 
five Senators, five Representatives and 
five Justices of the Supreme Court. Po- 
litically it consisted of eight Republicans 
and seven Democrats. By a series of 8 to 
7 votes it accepted election returns. from 
the four states which favored Hayes. Two 
days before inauguration the House de- 
clared Hayes the winner by one elec- 
toral vote. 

If three candidates cross the finish 
line this November and none receives 266 
votes, the House will choose one, with 
each state delegation casting a single 
vote. Thus if New York’s delegation after 
November consists of 22 Democrats and 
21 Republicans, it would presumably 
cast its vote for one of the two Democratic 
candidates. If Massachusetts’ 8 Republi- 
cans and 6 Democrats retain their seats, 
the delegation would vote for the Repub- 
lican candidate. Should the Vice-Presi- 
dential contest be a deadlock, the Senate 
would choose the winner. . 


West Point answers 


These are the men, all gen- 
erals now, whose pictures appear 


on page 18: A—MacArthur; B— 
Bradley; C—Ridgway; D—Eisen- 
hower; E—Collins. 
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Already Japan is doing a brisk 
export business—especially in brides. 
—Toronto Star. 





Radio Moscow has announced 
that the Russians invented street pave- 
ments. They claim that recent excava- 
tions in Novogorod prove it. 

Proof, however, is not necessary. 
Anyone who has been in Russia knows 
that they have had paved streets for 
thousands of years—and they are still 
in their original condition. 

—A bendpost, Germany. 


In a Moscow auditorium a huge 
demonstration was taking place. On 
the wall was a ten-foot portrait of 
Stalin. In front of the portrait a speak- 
er honored Stalin with an hour-long 
speech. In the gallery a choir hailed 



























Dublin Opinion, Ireland 

“Gentlemen. We must produce more. 

Which two of you will volunteer to 
work in the factory?” 









Stalin with a song. In the hall thou- 
sands cried each minute: “Stalin! 
Stalin! Stalin!” It was the annual 
ceremony in honor of the great Rus- 
sian poet, Alexander Pushkin. 

—Arbeiderbladet, Norway. 


























An English journalist was trav- 
eling in a small South American coun- 
try when one of their frequent revolu- 
tions broke out. 

“Why is it,” he asked a native, 
“that you people have so many revolu- 
tions here?” 

“It’s perfectly obvious,” was the 
reply. “It’s because so many of us 
haven’t been President yet.” 
—Nebelspalter, Switzerland. 





The yearly inventory of a Lon- 
don museum accounted for 13 mum- 
mies instead of the usual 12. An inves- 
tigation established that the short- 
sighted professor appointed for the 
count of the mummies had included 
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Tit-Bits, London 


one of the museum guards.—The 
Economist, London. 


Advice to French tourists in London: 

e @ Never kiss your wife on the 
Underground. 

e e Try not to gesticulate when 
talking and don’t slap your listener on 
the back. Shake his hand at the slight- 
est excuse. 

e ¢ Don’t criticize British poli- 
tics. 

e © Don’t speak as much as you 
do in France or shower your host with 
compliments. 

e @ Don’t wear striped ties. They 
might resemble English club or old 
school ties. Black looks will be given 
by all who recognize you as a for- 
eigner. 

e @¢ Don’t pass remarks about 
English cooking. Suffer in silence. 

—Carrefour, France. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Communist officials can generally 
be classified in three categories: (1) 
the corruptibles, (2) the incorrupti- 
bles, and (3) the fanatics. The cor- 
ruptibles can be bought for 10 rubles; 
the incorruptibles for 100 rubles; and 
fanatics usually demand 1,000 rubles. 


Pourquoi Pas?, Belgium 

Council of Europe: “It’s like that 

every night—until it comes time to pay 
for the check.” 








International 


DP faces. One out of 50 is over 65. 


International 


The workers. Almost half are 25 to 44. 








International 


Youth. One in every six is 14 to 25. 





World 
Youngsters. And one in five is under 14. 
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The DP program winds up 
with 339,000 of them here 


But millions of other homeless want U.S. help 


Late this month the last of 339,000 
displaced persons will set foot on Ameri- 
can soil—marking journey’s end for 
many former war prisoners, slave labor- 
ers and concentration camp victims up- 
rooted by the Nazis. 

Fearing to return to their homes— 
and sovietization—the DPs had been one 
of Europe’s major postwar headaches. 
When the U.S. Displaced Persons Act ex- 
pired on Dec. 31, 1951, America had 
opened its doors to nearly a third of 
them. 

The DP Act, dated June 25, 1948, 
made the U.S. Government a major part- 
ner in the International Refugee Organi- 
zation and brought hope to some 1.2 mil- 
lion people then refugees in Germany. 
More than a million of them have since 
found homes in new lands. 

Of the 339,000 who have come here, 
Poles predominate, followed closely by 
Latvians, Russians, Lithuanians, Yugo- 
slavs and Hungarians. By religion, 47% 
are Catholic, 35% Protestant and Ortho- 
dox, 18% Jewish—a rough cross-section 
of the pitted face of Europe. 

What sort of people are they? What 
do they think of America? And what 
does America think of them? The an- 
swers are important because last week 
Congress had a new bill on its desk to 
modify our immigration laws, and finance 
a permanent international organization to 
resettle escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, millions of refugees in the Near 
East and Asia, and surplus populations 
of such countries as Italy and Greece. 


“Can to Can't.” Typical of DPs is 
Ulas Myrko, a lean, wide-smiling Ukrain- 
ian farmer who spent seven years in a 
German slave labor camp before calling 
a drab DP camp “home.” Now Myrko, 
his wife and four children have found a 
dream come true: a 230-acre farm in 
Lindsay, Okla. His sponsor, Scott Moore, 
a corn grower, has only one complaint: 
the Myrkos work too hard, eat too little. 

More unusual is Dr. Mitrofan Smor- 
szczok from Poland, one of 5,000 physi- 
cians admitted. Living in Minnesota since 
1948, Smorszczok was denied a medical li- 
cense until a citizens’ meeting, backed by 
the press, forced liberalization. “Now,” 
he says, “I’ve learned how things are 
done in a country with freedom and a 
free press. It couldn’t have happened like 
that in Europe.” But only 50 to 75 DP 
doctors have been allowed to practice 
here. 

Critics say that time-consuming 
“security” investigation left the U.S. with 
the culls while other nations got the 
cream of the DPs. 

Displaced Persons Commission 
Chairman John W. Gibson denies this. 
He says the U.S. method is “primarily 


humanitarian, and that the family unit is 
never broken up to get the skilled bread- 
winner.” 

Labor has generally endorsed DPs. 
This does not mean everything is rosy. 
Not long ago AFL construction workers 
slugged two Latvian DPs who tried to re- 
port for a building job in Long Island. 
The DPs, they said, would work at below- 
union rates. 

Though 28% entered as “agricul- 
tural” workers, many made a bee-line to 
better paying industry jobs, disappoint- 
ing their farm-sponsors. Under the Act a 
DP signed an affidavit of “good faith” to 
accept the job for which he was brought 
over but he could, legally. quit at once. 
Most other countries require a “bonded- 
work” period of one to two years. 

A good example of job changing oc- 
curred in Sledge, Miss. Harvey Howze, 
looking into discontent among 34 Latvi- 
ans on his cotton plantation, found that 
farming was out of their line. Some were 





Where DPs have gone 


By the end of last year, 48 nations 
had received these DPs: 


Cf as 328,851 Belgium 23,000 
Australia* 182,000 Venezuela* 17,000 
Israel 132,000 Paraguay* 6.000 
Canada* 124,000 Chile* 5.000 
U.K. 86,000 New Zealand.. 5,000 
France 39,000 Netherlands 4,000 
Argentina* .. 33,000 Sweden 4,000 
Brazil* 29,000 Other 27,000 


* Nations with great potential for ab- 
sorbing immigration. 





expert woodcutters, others skilled furni- 
ture craftsmen. Howze let them make 
furniture during the off-season. Today, 
two years later, the Latvia Furniture Co. 
produces high-quality furniture, with de- 
mand outdistancing supply. 

Most DPs have not gone to sparsely 
populated parts of the West, but have 
confirmed Congressional fears by show- 
ing up in New York, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan. In a slump they 
would be hit hard and fast. 

But now, with farms and factories 
busy, the average DP is paying back his 
sponsor~(cost of transportation from port 
to home), buying his own home, and 
meeting payments on his first car. His 
first year’s U.S. income averages $2,600. 


Profit and Loss. When Congress 
considers what the DP program has cost 
America in dollars and cents, it may find 
one of the few short-term, self-liquidating 
debts the Government has undertaken in 
the last half century.—J. B. S. HaLper 
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Look at it this way. Would you store dynamite in your home? Gasoline and other 
inflammable cleaning fluids can be almost as dangerous. Vapors from them form an 
explosive mixture with air which can be ignited by a cigarette, the pilot light of a 


stove or furnace, or a sparking electric motor. Play safe. Don't keep such fluids 
in the house. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge to those who wish to cooperate in advancing 
this cause. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N, ¥. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON'T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Seiter, Detroit News 


A B-29 pilot builds his dream house. Eighteen months of week ends and holidays produce a home worth about $25,000 


Are you the one man out of six 
who can build his own house? 


You'll save money, but you’ll work long and hard 


This year construction will start on 
800,000 homes—and 140,000 of them will 
be built by the owners themselves. 

Many of this year’s amateur build- 
ers will stumble into the pitfalls that 
plagued the 175,000 who tackled similar 
projects last year. 

For example, amateur builders more 
often than professional builders put 
homes on land with a defective title. One 
man discovered after his home was nearly 
finished that a gas main went through his 
lot 12 feet down. If the line developed a 
leak his lawn would have to be torn up 
for repairs. Faulty search of title was re- 
sponsible. Other troubles build-your-own- 
home operators frequently get into range 
from bad plastering and squeaky, uneven 
floors to violation of zoning restrictions. 

Before you start building your own 
home you should know the answers to a 
lot of questions. One of the best qualified 
men to answer them is Ivan N. Cuthbert, 
a lecturer in the extension department of 
the University of Michigan. 

Cuthbert’s how-to-build-your-own- 
home lectures make up the only univer- 
sity course of its kind in the U.S. His 
main job is chief industrial engineer for 
a well known Detroit engineering and 
architectural firm. 


The Man Who Knows. More than 
40 of Cuthbert’s students have built their 
homes at a cost of $7,500 to $15,000 each. 
Young married couples go to him for an- 
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swers to questions like the following: 


1. How do I know I have what it 
takes to build my own house? 

You cannot know for sure until you 
get on with the job. But there are two 





Housewarming. Front and center for 
the Brown family in a new home. 





essentials: (1) a high school education 
or equivalent so you can do the necessary 
figuring and (2) skill in using tools. 


2. What other special prepara- 
tion will I need? 

Study a good book such as How to 
Plan a House published by the American 
Technical Society, Chicago. This is used 
as a textbook in Cuthbert’s classes. 


3. After [ve studied one of 
these books thoroughly, am I ready 
to build? 

Don’t start until you understand con- 
struction problems from basement to 
ridge. You must be able to picture the 
steps of each operation—basement, walls, 
fireplace, framing, insulating, wiring, 
plumbing, heating, and plastering. 


4. What's the first big difficulty 
I’m going to run into? 

Financing. A bank will not lend 
you money just because you intend to 
build a fine home. To get a mortgage you 
must have a substantial part of the struc- 
ture built. You will need from $5,000 to 
$7,000 to start. After your project is well 
enough along—in perhaps six months— 
it can be appraised and a bank will take 
a mortgage. Then you can pay off your 
first loan and continue with monthly pay- 
ments on the mortgage itself. Don’t try to 
build more than you can maintain; and 
don’t build too small for your needs or 
too low in quality for the locality. 


5. How do I pick my house de- 


Go to a store that has a home build- 
ers’ section. They will have books cost- 
ing from $1 to $5 with pictures and plans. 
If you find a house you like, you can 
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BETTER SPEED ON HILLS—This 
Eaton-equipped White makes 
short work of long hauls for the 
Petersen Hatchery. The Eaton 2- 
Speed Axle makes it easier to 
handle in traffic, saves hours on 
long trips. 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 
I.MOVE BUTTON 2) 


2.PUSH — 
and your speed ratios 
ee ee @® & 
are now doubled 
ee ee 68 8e 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fvel. 


& Ro SN 
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CUTS DELIVERY COSTS — Owner Petersen 
(right) found that one truck equipped with an Eaton 
2-Speed Axle enabled him to save thousands of 
dollars a year on delivery costs. 
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= Geo. M. Petersen Hatchery, of 
Eugene, Oregon, had to carry frag- 
ile, perishable loads fast —300 cases of 
hatching eggs a week to 53 customers. 

When they put an Eaton-equipped 
White on the job, hauling costs took a 
tumble. The ability of this truck to 
climb mountain roads at better speeds, 
its maneuverability in heavy traffic, 
its gas, maintenance and all-around 
economy, made possible a saving of 
$450 a month. “We cover the same 
route three hours faster and get about 
one and a half more miles per gallon 
of gas,” says Mr. Petersen. 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles are money- 
earners for any truck owner. They give 
double the number of available gear 
ratios. In the high range: time-saving, 
gas-saving speeds. In the low range: 
extra pulling power for mud, snow or 
off-the-road hauling. Ask your dealer 
about Eaton 2-Speed Axles — they can 
cut your hauling costs, too. 
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“PERFECT COMBINATION” — E. B. Henry 
(right), ‘salesman for Gunderson Bros., White 
distributors, says: “The Eaton 2-Speed and the 
White Model 3022 PLT make a perfect combination 
for trafic as well as mountain roads.” Carl S, 
Ridnour, Foreman Trucking Operations, agrees. 


EATON 2-SPEED 72c#é AXLES 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN TRUCKS TODAY 


Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat 
Inserts © Rotor Pumps * Conventional Motes 
Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray tron Cast- 
ings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers 
and Screw Assembly (Springtites) * Snap Rings 
Cold Drawn Steel * Stampings * Leaf and Coll 
Springs * Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 


&, Other (sa) Products: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves 
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get complete plans and specifications at a 
cost of from $3 to $60. 


6. I've picked my design and 
decided I'm ready to build, what do 
I do now? 

Find out where you can get help in 
doing the work you will have to sublet, 
such as basement, drains, plumbing, heat- 
ing, wiring and plastering. Take your 
plans to a couple of good lumber com- 
panies, get bids on all lumber for rough 
work. Hire out your rough carpentry if 
you can afford it because for a single 
worker this job takes too long. It’s an 
asset if your wife or fiancée can help. 


7. Is all 
sounds? 

If you like this kind of work there’s 
a thrill in it. But you’re going to have to 
scrimp and save, give up social life for a 
while and keep plugging. If you start in 
early spring you'll have to keep going to 
be sure you're all closed in and able to 
do inside finishing in bad weather. 

One of Cuthbert’s students, Kenneth 
L. Brown, 31, began thinking of the home 
he and his wife-to-be, Marjorie, would 
build when he was a B-29 pilot based on 
Guam. Today they and their two children 
live in a beautiful two-story, Cape Cod 
Brown-built home in Birmingham, Mich. 
Brown says building your own home is so 
easy anybody can do it. But he overlooks 
a lot of his own advantages. He was 
engineer-trained, skilled at reading blue- 
prints. When he got into trouble he 
talked over his problems with Cuthbert, 
or took them to his fellow engineers at 
Ford’s tank plant. 

Brown’s home has four bedrooms, 
two baths, sewing room, living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen and basement with 


this as easy as it 







If you buy a house this | 

is what you pay... 
53% for material 
30% for labor 


17% for builder’s profit 


If you build your own 


home you save... 


The builder’s profit 


Part of the labor cost 


showerbath. He worked at it on week 
ends, vacation, days off and holidays— 
and almost every night for 18 months. It 
cost him about $15,000 for lot, materials 
and sublet work, not counting his labor. 
Today it’s worth about $25,000. 


8. Are there other pitfalls I 
must watch out for? 

Many. The amateur builder must 
thread his way through the permits and 
municipal regulations; he has a legal re- 
sponsibility for personal or property dam- 
age caused by his construction. He must 
build a square foundation or the whole 
house will be crooked; if he digs too 
deep his sewers won’t drain; if he builds 
in frozen soil, his walls will crack. He 
must build a house that won’t settle un- 





University of Michigan News Service 


Sound advice. A young couple, eager to build, confers with Ivan N. Cuthbert. 
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duly; he must allow for shrinkage of tim- 
bers. If he isn’t careful he’ll overload his 
walls and get squeaky floors; or he’ll have 
inaccessible plumbing, and a_ bruised 
head from climbing a poorly designed 
staircase. 


9. If I do everything right will 
I save half the price of an industry- 
built house? 

That is the most you can save—and 
is probably too optimistic. On the other 
side, the industry claims you are going 
in for a “sweat equity.” They mean you 
will save just about what you gain by 
tossing in your labor free. This is the 
industry’s way of figuring: 

Taking the cost of the house alone, 
not the land, 53% of your investment 
goes for materials, 30% for labor and 
17% for the contractor’s profit and over- 
head. 

Thus you will be working to save on 
labor cost and the professional builder’s 
profit—a combined total of 47%. You 
will not be able to save much if anything 
on plumbing, heating and wiring as these 
are regulated by code and union rates. 
On materials, in view of current short- 
ages and the fact you are buying as an 
individual, you may have to spend some 
of what you save on labor and contrac- 
tor’s profit. Thus the industry claims you 
will not be able to save more than 15%. 
That, in turn, may be a little on the side 
of pessimism. 


Furniture flop 


Whether the inflated home market 
had anything to do with it they didn’t 
know, but furniture manufacturers last 
week found orders running low. They 
were down 29% in January from January 
1951, will stay low for the next few 
months. Industry representatives, how- 
ever, were sure there was no cause for 
worry. Last year’s orders, they said, were 
“abnormally high.” 
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“Lots of our toughest jobs are in 
tight places. And I’ve got to save 
my Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ trucks for 
these jobs, because we just can’t 
get in with my other trucks. But 
Dodge’s short turning diameters 
make it easy to get in. 


“Our men like Dodge trucks, too, 
because they’re such swell trucks 
to drive. In fact, I’ve always got 
four or five drivers on my neck to 
drive a Dodge. That roomy Dodge 
cab is mighty popular.” 


What Mr. Flanagan says is typical 
of enthusiastic comments by own- 
ers of Dodge ‘Job-Rated’’ trucks. 
Remember, there's one to fit your 
job! See your Dodge dealer. 


“My other trucks include a Dodge 
‘Job-Rated’ pick-up. For my money, 
it’s the most useful low-tonnage truck 
on the market. It’s always on the job, 
never lets us down. Costs mighty little 
to run, too.” 





Picture shows typical operation of Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated”’ trucks owned by Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo. 


“| save my toughest jobs for Dodge” 


- says MELVIN W. FLANAGAN, Manager, Walt Flanagan & Co., Denver, Colo. 








*"We’re so strong for Dodge ‘Job-Rated’ 
trucks because they’re built to fit our 
jobs —with just the right units all the 
way through. We get the right engine 
and other units to move our loads. We 
get the right units to carry our loads.” 


DODGE Whe” TRUCKS 
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How close is the 25% tax limit? 


27 state legislatures reported in favor 


of a Constitutional limit on the Federal take 


Actually, the rebellion started be- 
fore the Sixteenth Amendment (income 
tax) went into effect upon ratification by 
the 36th state in 1913. 

Charles Evans Hughes, then Gover- 
nor of New York, warned against ratifi- 
cation because “the Federal tax rate 
might get as high as 10%.” Others 
pointed out that the right to levy an un- 
limited tax would give Congress the 
power to socialize the nation. 

One such cynic awakened the awe- 
some wrath of Idaho’s Senator William 
E. Borah: “Who will lay the tax of 50% 
or 100%? Whose equity, sense of fair- 
ness, of justice, of patriotism does he 
question? Why, the representatives of the 
American people. . . .” 


First Step. The rebels were forgot- 
ten when Congress modestly imposed a 
harmless little tax that brought in about 
$85 million a year. Payments for single 
persons ranged from $20 on a net income 
of $5,000 a year to $25,000 on $500,000. 

During the 20s, successive cuts in the 
high World War I rates paradoxically 


brought in more taxes as they increased © 


rewards for risk capital. Perhaps Borah 
was right about the wisdom of the repre- 
sentatives of the people. 

Then, during President 
Roosevelt’s first four years, the 
Government increased income 
and profits taxes by 200%. Pay- 
ments for single persons started 
at $32 on a net income of 
$2,000 and reached $305,224 
on $500,000. 

Business spokesmen warned that all 
property was in jeopardy. They recalled 
Woodrow Wilson’s famous statement: 
“The history of liberty is the history of 
limitations on the power of government.” 

In 1939, Wyoming acted. It became 
the first state to call on Congress to sub- 
mit to the states a Constitutional amend- 
ment putting a 25% maximum on Fed- 
eral inheritance, income and gift taxes. 

The state’s ronly Representative, 
Frank O. Horton (Republican), told 
Congress: “Certainly we always have and 
do believe that a man has a right to keep 
as his own a fair and equitable part of 
his earnings.” 
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Congress promptly pigeonholed the 
request and forgot Horton’s speech. But 
other state legislatures quietly began to 
approve a 25% peacetime limit. 

Leaders of the campaign aimed at 
approval by the 32 states needed, under 
the Constitution, to compel Congress to 
call a convention which would prepare an 
amendment and submit it to the states. 


Too Much? By April 1944, 17 states 
had voted for the amendment. Advocates 
of Big Government started a _ counter- 
attack, warning against damage to Fed- 
eral credit. Representative Wright Pat- 
man (D.-Tex.) condemned the proposal 
as a “millionaire’s amendment.” Later 
the U.S. Treasury asserted it would result 
in a loss of $16 billion in revenue. 

Defenders of the measure pointed to 
tax collections. In the peacetime year of 
1949, receipts from the income and profits 
tax were $29.5 billion—347 times the first 
collections. Rates for single persons with 
net incomes of $2,000 or more were above 
the 10% Hughes had feared. On $10,000, 
they were 21.2%; on $500,00 about 77%. 


Will Tax Rise Ever Stop? “< 
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Pathfinder 


Meantime, more states have approved 
the amendment. In 1951, five voted for it 
—Florida, Kansas, Montana, Nevada and 
Utah. Approval last month by Georgia 
and Virginia made the total 27. propo- 
nents say. In the debate in the Virginia 
legislature, Delegate W. Griffith Purcell 
cried: “Cut off the swill and the hog will 
not fatten.” Senator Robert Norris Jr. 
said: “If what is going on now continues, 


every man will have to beg at the troughs 
of government.” 
Opponents fought to dis- 


credit approval by ten of the 

states, citing legal questions and 

later legislative reversals. But a 

Gallup poll showed 59% of the 

nation favored the limitation. 

For fiscal 1951, Federal tax collec- 
tions reached $327 per person as com- 
pared with $6.89 in 1910. The portents 
were ominous. Every member of Congress 
was receiving a stream of bitter and angry 
letters. Six members introduced resolu- 
tions under which Congress itself would 
submit a tax limitation amendment to the 
states. Last week the Senate was watch- 
ing moves in the House. 
Representative Chauncey Reed of 

Ill., ranking Republican member of 
House Judiciary Committee. said he 
would press for a committee hearing on 
the varied resolutions. He rated chances 
of House passage of one of them this ses- 
sion as good.— MERLIN JOHNSON 


25% Federal tax limit forges ahead 


ee 


States where supporters clalm 
approval of the limitation. 


HA States where action Is pressed. 


Progress. If states continue to approve, Congress is likely to act on limitation. 





Pathfinder 
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It's easy to plan a wonderful vacation the Union Pacific way. 
Note the booklets shown here . .. select the region, or 
regions, in which you're interested ... then fill in and mail 
the coupon. 
Each booklet contains beautiful photos, tells you about the 
region and gives you other helpful travel information. 
; Finally, ask your nearest Union Pacific representative | 
—or travel agent—to arrange your trip and make | yon PACIFIC RAILROAD 
your reservations. | Room 504, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
. . . eae | am interested in region named below. 
On the Streamliners or other fine Union Pacific Semen a “i anniek. ag 
trains, you'll ride smoothly over a cushioned road- 
bed . .*. receive attentive service . . . and enjoy er 
excellent dining-car meals. NAME 
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ciTY_ __1ONE__STATE. 
— c = | Also send information about All-Expense Vaco- 
n UNION PACIFIC RAI | tion Tours []. If student state age___and 
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Willys sets a fresh pattern for the future with 


[he hevolutionary New |. 


"Air-borne” riding comfort 
for six adults ... 61”-wide seating 
front and rear 


The soft, road-smoothing ride of the 
Aero Willys makes you feel air-borne! 
Both seats are cradled between the axles. 
Bumps and road reughness are soaked 
up by rubber-cushioned front coil springs, 
rear springs floated on rubber pillows 
and aero-type shock absorbers. 



















Aero-design and the new 90 h.p. 
Hurricane 6 Engine give remarkable 
economy and “take-off” acceleration 


The Aero Willys is built on airliner prin- 
ciples—with body and chassis members 
welded into one strong, rigid unit— 
streamlined to ‘cut air drag. The new 
7.6-compression Hurricane 6-cylinder 
engine uses regular gas, turns up 90 
horsepower. With high power-to-weight 
ratio, you get lightning pick-up and up 
to 35 miles per gallon, with overdrive. 


Panoramic visibility and low 
23” center of gravity for greater safety. 
Driver sees all four fenders 
You get helicopter-pilot visibility in the 
Aero Willys...see all four fenders 
from the driver’s seat . . . a panoramic 
view all around . . . and the plane-wing 
hood shows the road right ahead. This 
low-slung beauty takes curves without 

roll or sway .. . steady and sure. 
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ANT A PREVIEW of the future? It’s waiting for you 
this very day at Willys dealers—the one car that 
deserves the word sensational... the new Aero Willys. 


What’s new about it? Everything! 


The new aero-frame construction, combining aero-design 
principles with Willys’ four decades of auto engineering 
experience. Its welded, single-unit structure is exception- 
ally rigid, quiet and long-lasting. The Aero Willys is func- 
tionally streamlined from its distinctive hood—shaped 
like the leading edge of a plane wing—to its rear air-fins. 


Its new F-head power plant—the high-compression Hur- 
ricane 6, producing more power for its size than any six in 
America! In the Aero Willys, you loaf along at 60 and 
cruise comfortably at 75, with power in reserve. And you 
top every other full-size car on mileage—with overdrive, 
up to 35 miles per gallon. 





Contact! .... See the most exciting new car in a decade 
> Brilliant blending of aero and auto engineering 
gives breath-taking performance and a ride of air-borne 


smoothness LE Mileage up to 35 miles a gallon 


The Aero Willys Is Introduced 
in Two Beautiful Models — 


SAr10-See. and A:10-Ning. 


The Aero-Ace is illustrated here. White side- 
wall tires optional at extra cost when available. 





Its ‘‘air-borne” ride—remarkable smoothness and quiet- 
ness, brought about by new springing and a drive system 
floated on rubber pillows from engine to rear axle. And 
wait till you feel its ease of handling as you pilot the Aero 
Willys in heavy traffic or park in a small space. 


As for beauty, that’s obvious—a wide body with grace- 
ful lines, a silhouette just 5 feet high. Beautiful in its 
roomy interior, too—rich fabrics and appointments in 
keeping with a fine-quality car. 


There’s much else—the gasoline cap near the center at 
the rear .. . warn lights for oil and generator .. . pull-out 
glove drawer... scores of other features! 


| MADE BY THE MAKERS | 
OF THE WORLD-FAMOUS 


You'll want to see the Aero Willys now. 
It is the car with performance, comfort and 
economy that you have awaited for a decade. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS ®* Toledo, Ohio 





WARNING—Do not drive the Aero Willys unless you are prepared to be dissatisfied with your present car! 





IN THE FACE OF WORLD TENSION, America is again 
working against time to build up its Air Power. It 
is not for us to say how much Air Power this country 
should have—that is for your Congress to decide. 
We do, however, feel a responsibility to help you 
understand the vast complexity of modern aircraft 
manufacture and operation so that you may realize 


why the job at hand takes so long and costs so much 


. . . and why. America’s security demands a long- 
range Air Power program in peace as well as wars 


NEW CHANCE VOUGHT “CUTLASS,” A TAILLESS TWIN-JET NAVY FIGHTER, IS CATAPULTED FROM THE DECK OF THE U.S.S. MIDWAY 


YOUR NAVY IS TACKLING A LONG, HARD JOB=— 


EXPANDING CARRIER AVIATION 


When Japan surrendered in 1945, the 
United States Navy had 99 aircraft carriers 
ready for combat. Five years later, when 
war broke out in Korea, the number had 
dwindled down to 15—all the Navy could 
afford to operate on its limited appropria- 
tions. 

In 1950 Congress acknowledged the 
need to rebuild our carrier strength and 
voted emergency appropriations to start 
meeting today’s urgent needs and to pro- 
vide a basis for future planning. 

But the truth is that no amount of 
money can rebuild the Navy’s carrier 
forces overnight. 

Months and months are needed just to 
make one new carrier “combat ready.” 


For a carrier at sea is no less than a “‘float- 
ing air base”’ in itself. 

First it must have approximately 100 
airplanes—top-performance aircraft— 
a jet and piston powered—designed 
and built to meet aviation’s never-ceasing 
advances. 

It must house over 3,000 men, provid- 
ing them with sleeping quarters, kitchens, 
laundries, hospitals—any service which 
men at sea for months on end are likely 
to need. 

It must launch and land planes which 
get heavier and faster with every new de- 
sign. And these planes must not only be 
manned—by pilots and air crewmen who 
require literally years of training—but 


they must be maintained. This means 
scores of skilled technicians and fully- 
equipped machine shops. 

Ad to all the above the need for train- 
ing crews in ship-handling, gunnery, com- 
munications, and other sciences, and you 
begin to see what a tremendously compli- 
cated job the Navy is tackling in just this 
one phase of Air Power. 

To succeed, the Navy needs a realistic 
public understanding of the time factors 
involved in the expansion of Air Power... 
and recognition of the hard fact that Air 
Power must be consistently maintained in 
peace if it is to be relied upon to help 
prevent—or meet—the terrible emergency 
of war. 














A CARRIER FOR THE FUTURE, the U. S. S. Forrestal 
will be the world’s largest. Construction will begin this 
year, but she will not join the fleet until about 1955. Even 
moth-balled carriers from World War II, if they must be 
modernized, take over a year to be returned to service. 
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STRIKING POWER of a big Navy carrier consists of approximately 100 highly 
versatile airplanes—fighters, attack aircraft, and helicopters which must do 
everything from interception and ground support to dropping torpedoes and 
bombs. Manufacturers are currently tackling the problems of greatly expanding 
the production of existing types and also speeding development of new ones, 





FLIGHT CREWS—Filedgling pilots shown above gine operation, gunnery and navigation, as _ repair countless items—from radar wiring to 
are nearing the end of a rigorous 18-month _ well as flying. Almost equally complicated is firing mechanisms to jet afterburners—with * 
training period during which they master such _ the training of thousands of technicians which a modern airplane is apt to be equipped. 
subjects as aerology, communications, jet en- _ (five to each plane). They must be able to (Above they learn jet engine maintenance). 





AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION is now considerably accelerated, thanks to hard work ENGINES (like Pratt & Whitney Turbo-Wasps, above), 


and close cooperation between Congress, the armed services and the aircraft pose | pane wer ——- great. Here again, years are re- 
industry; and in spite of shortages in machine tools and materials. But modern — to design, develop and produce new types. All these 
planes take longer to design-and to build. The Vought “Cutlass” (above), for in- actors show that long-range peacetime planning is the 


stance, is only now getting into quantity production, after six years of development. soundest, most economical solution to air power problems. 


UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION ~- EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers, Chance Vought airplanes and Sikorsky helicopters 
for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 





































LOOKING AHEAD 


AND WHAT TO DO 


THE COST. OF LIVING HAS LEVELED OFF and may decline slowly during the next few 
months. Office workers, schoolteachers and all other "white collar" 
and salaried workers will benefit by any such declines. Meat bills 
have been reduced——and will stay down. 








CONSUMERS HAVE MORE MONEY to spend. Personal savings went from $10.5 billion 
in 1950 to $17 billion in 1951. This is a challenge to salesmen and 
merchants. You can't alibi that people don't have any money to 
spend. They merely need to be sold. 


FARMERS SAVE MORE than the national average, and the farm market has therefore 
been further strengthened for the future. 


RETAILERS ARE BEING CRITICIZED for not promptly passing price reductions along 
to consumers. This failure slows down the flow of goods to users and 
causes factories and producers to cut back on production. 


BANKERS ARE GETTING WISE to the fact that they have a big selling job. 
Successful banks must have employes as well trained and alert to 
human relations as any other progressive business. Cold marble 
buildings with customers fenced off are giving way to a cordial 
atmosphere. 


OUT AT THE GRASS ROOTS a drive is being organized to oppose extension of price 
and wage controls past June 30 when the present law expires. A lot 
of industry will line up with farmers and livestock men to fight 
controls. 


REAL ESTATE IS LESS ACTIVE with a slower market for both city and farm 
i og No renewed upsurge in buying is expected. Many wonder if 
present prices of homes and farms can be maintained. The soagre price 





cautious attitude. 


EATING HABITS HAVE BEEN CHANGING during the past 30 years. We eat fewer 
potatoes, less bread and other grain products. Fruits and vegetables 
have shot up most rapidly in amounts used per person. Dairy products 
and eggs increased steadily. Meat use fluctuates with the amount of 
money consumers have to spend. 








LARD IS YOUR BEST BUY in shortening. It is low in price and is 100% pure fat 
so you need one fourth less. Recent studies show lard in your diet 
helps keep your skin in condition. 





FOOD IS THE BIG JOB. "More than half of the entire population of America 
derives its income from producing, processing, handling, transporting 
and distributing food," the American Feed Manufacturers Association 

reports. 











DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME FOR ALL is urged by the Iowa "Farm and Home Register." 
There doesn't seem any very valid reason why the farm opposition 
should be continued—-objections "do not apply in this modern, 
mechanical age." Rural towns should co-operate with workers employed 

in "fast" time industries and offices. 





FOREST PRODUCTS in the Pacific Northwest set new highs in production last 
year——but year end declines in output and price put "a squeeze on 
many marginal producers." Cedar shingles were especially hard hit, 
with some grades down one half. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Rubber 
Planter 


Unsung hero of a four-year-old 
HOT war against Communism in 
ae ™ Malaya, maintains an Outpost of 


Freedom in Southeast Asia 


non f (Si. THE STRANGEST WAR in the 
Waa 3 world is being fought with increasing 
ferocity in Malaya. Thousands of Red 
bandits hide in the jungle,make daily 
hit-and-run attacks on the rubber plantations. 
After four years, the Red strategy is plain — 
kill the planters, strike fear into the 

rubber workers, disrupt rubber production 

by tree slashing. The aim is to wreck the 
rubber-dependent economy of strategic Malaya, 
and to deprive America and other free nations 
of one of the world’s most vital commodities 

— natural rubber. One of the reasons this plan 
has not worked is the Malayan rubber grower. 
He has refused to be licked. He has produced 
near-record tonnages of natural rubber for 

our strategic stockpile. He holds a front line in 
the FIGHT for FREEDOM. 


Published by the 


Natural Rubber 
Bureau 


1631 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


to promote greater understanding in America 
of its friend, ally, and supplier in Southeast 
Asia — the Malayan rubber grower. Write for 
free booklet —‘'Natural Rubber and You.” 
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Arizona’s ‘Flyin’ Doc’ Wheeler: 


air age horse-and-buggy doctor 


He combines kitchen table surgery and fast travel 


The cowboy’s foot caught in the 
stirrup when his horse threw him. A 


dragging bang against a stump freed 
him—and wrenched his arm from its 
socket. 

Help came. But the  hours-long 


jouncing ride in a truck down the rough 
mountain road to the nearest doctor took 
its toll. By the time skilled fingers 
touched him, torn tissues were too dam- 
aged for complete repair. The cowboy’s 
arm healed—withered. 

That incident 14 years ago made a 
strong impression on a young Arizona 
doctor. There ought to be some way, he 
reasoned, of getting medical aid to the 
isolated desert and mountain communities 
around Globe (pop. 6,500). So Dr. Nor- 
man QO. Wheeler learned to fly. 


No Extra Charge. Today the folks 
in Globe and Young and Payson and 
Springerville, where he practices, call 
him “the Flyin’ Doc.” But they take 
pretty much for granted the hops he 
makes over some of the worst flying 
country in the U.S.—mountains with 
treacherous air currents and quick-form- 
ing thunderheads, searing desert up- 
drafts, and high-altitude fields. And they 
overlook the fact that the $3 he charges 
for the ordinary flying call at Young is 
the same as for an office visit in Globe. 


The Fast Way. There’s a dirt road 
between Young, a community of 100 fam- 
ilies atop the Mogollon Rim, and Globe, 
80 miles away. By car it’s a rugged three- 
hour drive. By plane Dr. Wheeler makes 
it in 20 minutes. 

More than once that speed has saved 
a life. A frantic call came in one day 
from Young. Sometimes it’s as hard to 
get a message through as it is to get 
there by car—broken telephone lines may 
be hooked to barbed wire fences to carry 
conversations when repairs can’t be made 
immediately. But the doctor knew he was 
needed in a hurry. A crowbar had been 
run through a man. 

It was right after Dr. Wheeler had 
learned to fly. But he squeezed his plane 
down into the town rodeo grounds and 
went to work. The patient lived. Since 
then the Flyin’ Doc has answered emer- 
gency calls for heart attacks, fractures, 
appendix flareups, births and_ even 
chopped-off fingers. Last week, taking ad- 
vantage of a lull, he dashed off to Los 
Angeles to brush up on new techniques 
at a medical convention. 

Grateful forest rangers and cattle 
ranchers at Young scraped out a landing 
strip for him in the middle of a field. 
Its 50-foot width is gullied and muddy a 
good part of the year. The thin mountain 
air doesn’t help much in getting over the 
pine trees at the end of the short runway. 
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“But it’s ample if you use it right,” the 
doctor says. 

For a while he made weekly flying 
calls at Young. Residents with their 
aches and pains would line up at Ray 
Hoghland’s general store, and Dr. Wheel- 
er would set up his equipment in the 
rear. He used a kitchen table for minor 
surgery, an old wood stove to boil water. 
Flickering electric light came from a 
gasoline-powered home generating plant. 


Escape. If better facilities were 
needed, he’d load the patient into the 
plane and fly him to Globe. He’s also 
made emergency ambulance flights to 
Los Angeles. 

There have been plenty of tight 
squeaks. A landing light on his plane 
burned out once as he was coming in to 
Payson; he rolled to a stop at the edge 
of a bluff. The cars whose lights were 
to have illuminated the field arrived just 
as he stepped from the plane. Another 
time, at Globe, he had to ground-loop his 
ship to miss a half-dozen steers that had 
wandered onto the field. 

He keeps two planes because main- 


tenance help is hard to get in Globe. 
That way one is always flyable. Vandals 
frequently pick parts off the ships—kept 
in a makeshift tin hangar next to a main 
highway. On one occasion he found his 
gas tanks drained. Pack rats ate some 
rib-stitching to make room for a nest in 
the wing; now the doctor keeps a cat in 
the hangar. And the “fields” he flies from 
are so rocky there is patchwork on the 
fabric of the bottom wings where stones 
have torn them. 

He thinks the horse and buggy doc- 
tor didn’t have it so bad after all. 


Sweet and hot 


Scientists last week had some “hot” 
new tools with which to trace the mys- 
teries of fundamental life processes. 

They were “position labeled” radio- 
active sugars—having an atom of “hot” 
carbon 14 instead of an ordinary carbon 
atom at a specific point in the molecule. 
An improved technique for producing su- 
gars tagged at the desired position—an- 
nounced by a National Bureau of Stand- 
ards team headed by Dr. Horace Isbell— 
now makes possible their manufacture in 
sufficient quantities for research. 

Living cells build complex  sub- 
stances from simple sugars. Having a tool 
to tell how they do it may shed new light 
on growth processes and disease. 


Flyin’ Doc and daughter. Pioneer days weren’t so tough. (SEE: Arizona’s) 
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A New Bed 


for a Restless River 


— how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps keep the flood from your door 


LD MAN RIVER never rests 
easy. All year long, he twists 
and turns in his bed. And, in 
the spring, he sometimes forgets he’s 
old. He leaves his bed, spreads across 
the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 

When this happens, the flood con- 
trol experts get busy. 

They bring up dredges to make a 
new bed that’s straighter and wider 
and deeper...so the river won’t over- 
flow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough 
and well-designed. 

They have to be. They must gulp 
tons of mud, sand, and gravel. Force 
it up through pumps at high speed. 
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And then pump it out through big, 
long steel pipes onto the surround- 
ing land. 

This calls for tough metal parts. 
And that’s where Nickel comes into 
the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter 
heads that chew up gritty silt. 

Sometimes it’s used in the pumps 
as well. It may be in the form of 
Nickel steel castings or Nickel cast 
iron (“Ni-hard”’). But whatever the 
form, these Nickel alloys have what 
it takes to stand up to the harsh 
scraping action of fast-moving sand 
and gravel. 

When you see a powerful dredge 
making a new river bed, or a big 
bulldozer clearing off land...when 


gt? 
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DREDGES tame wild rivers by gulping tons of mud, 


sand, gravel... forcing it through pumps at high 
speed... pumping it out onto the surrounding land. 


you see the defense products indus- 
try is turning out... you can be sure 
Nickel is working for you ’round the 
clock. 


You don’t see the Nickel because 
it’s intermixed with other metals... 
adding toughness, hardness, endur- 
ance, and other special properties. 
That’s why Nickel is known as “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


For the Inquiring Mind: Where does 
Nickel come from—who made this 
friendly metal useful, valuable? How is 
it possible to raise tons of ore thousands 
of feet and produce Nickel for your ever 
expanding world of wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and ma- 
chines, of developing resources, is in 
your free copy of ‘The Romance of 
Nickel.’”’ Write, The International 
Nickel Co., Inc., Dept. 564a, New York 
5,N.Y. © 1962, T.1.N. Co, 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


ds, Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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DE SOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers present GROUCHO MARX in 


“You Bet Your Life’ every week on both RADIO and TELEVISION - +. NBC networks. 
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StireDomes - 


It has the revolutionary new engine that’s the talk of the 
engineering world...an engine with dome-shaped combustion 
chambers! Plus new, sensational Power Steering! 


Allover the country, De Soto- 
Plymouth Dealers are now display- 
ing one of the most remarkable cars 
ever produced . . . the new De Soto 
Fire Dome Eight. 

Its FireDome engine, with dome- 
shaped combustion chambers, devel- 
ops more horsepower than conven- 
tional engines and can do it on regular 
fuel. It’s America’s most advanced 
engine design. It is the most impor- 
tant single engine advance in more 
than a generation. 

Delivering a mighty 160 horse- 
power, this great new car gives you 
pick-up, acceleration and cruising 
performance far beyond anything 
you have ever known before. 

In addition, this FireDome Eight 


brings you the magic of Power Steer- 
ing. Now you can turn the wheel with 
one finger. Hydraulic power does the 
work for you. Road control is greater. 
No strain or tension. Parking, even in 
tight spots, is child’s play. 

Want new super-safe Power Brakes? 
Want push-button Electric Window 
Lifts? Want Solex Heat-Resistant 
Glass? This new De Soto offers them 
all, plus the famous Tip-Toe Shift 
with Fluid Drive (no-shift driving at 
its best!), Oriflow Shock Absorbers, 
and many other major features for 
your comfort and safety. 

This new De Soto has to be seen 
to be appreciated. And it must be 
driven to be believed. Plan to do both 
—soon. It’s at your dealer’s now! 


DE SOTO DIVISION e CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





White sidewall tires, when available, are optional equipment, 
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FireDome’s spark plugs are centered in 
dome-shaped cylinder heads. More power from 
every drop of gas. Greater fuel economy. No 
need for premium fuel. Longer valve life. 





Power Steering is the talk of the country. 
It makes steering as easy as dialing a tele- 
phone. You can turn the wheel with one finger 
-.-even when the car is at a standstill. 





New Air-Vent Hood is typical of the way 
in which De Soto combines good engineering 
with smert design. It directs a stream of cool 
air to carburetor, for greater engine power. 
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Pathfinder 


Planning your town. No longer should it simply grow without a goal, says Cheek. 


A look at Fredericksburg in 1999 


Yale architects give Main Street planners a goal 


of a handsome, revitalized small town 


The heart of Main Street vanished. 

They marked off three blocks in the 
business center, put a park where only 
pavement and traffic congestion had been. 
In a huge oval around stores and the park 
they built a parkway, from which speed- 
ways led, spokelike, to the outskirts. 

Shopping became a lark. Decay, and 
a decline in tax revenue, in the center 
of town stopped abruptly. So did the 
trend to invade attractive residential 
areas with cheaply built shopping cen- 
ters. 

A dream? “Sure, but practical,” 


Bad zoning. A street corner like this one in Fredericksburg 
ruins a residential area; so can poorly planned industries. 


” 


insists Harvard-accented Leslie Cheek 


Jr., 43, director of the Virginia Museum 


of Fine Arts who last week recommended 
the system for the “town of 1999.” A 
lover of good architecture (his North 
Carolina mountain retreat was a House 
Beautiful feature last June), Cheek is 
horrified by scrambled, unbalanced com- 
munities, by the thoughtless commercial 
expansion that is found in Virginia’s his- 
toric towns. 

But how to educate the public 
towards better planning? Cheek’s an- 
swer was a two-year study, made with 
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renowned city planner Christopher Tun- 
nard and Yale University graduate stu- 
dents. They took a small city, Fredericks- 
burg, Va. (pop. 12,158), which offered 
real challenge (narrow, auto-jammed 
streets, fine old brick homes stacked with 
dilapidated stores on 25-foot lots) and 
developed a plan for its growth into a 
model city. 


Model Model. Last Friday, Fred- 
ericksburg saw the results in a “Plan- 
ning Your Town” exhibit which included 
an 8-by-13-foot model of how Fredericks- 
burg could look in 1999. It had plenty of 
practical suggestions: 

e e Recognize that it’s far safer to 
have main highways by-pass your town. 
But draw tourists off the highways by 
marking approaches to your town with 
parks. 

ee Make use of back alleys and 
lots for offstreet parking; where stores 
are wall to wall, tear down an old build- 
ing to provide a side entrance. 

e e For more airiness and beauty, 
put office buildings on stilts with foun- 
tains and grass on the first floor; elim- 
inate signs jutting out over the sidewalk; 
plant trees around factories and on park- 
ing islands; tear down shabby buildings 
around historic old houses. 

e e Clearly separate residential, in- 
dustrial and commercial sections by zon- 
ing. Select sites for schools before an 
area is built up. 

Could planning work in your town? 
Yes, if you follow Yale’s formula: Find 
out, through a house-to-house survey what 
your town really is, its types of people, 
what kind of houses they live in. Then a 
committee can prepare a plan, saving the 
town’s good features, improving or re- 
placing bad ones. 

With a plan, enforcement is easier. 
Proof appeared last week in Fredericks- 
burg when the first measure submitted 
at the city council meeting was a new set 
of modern rules—for zoning. 


Something to aim for. The 1999 model keeps Fredericks- 
burg’s historic church, surrounds it with tasteful buildings. 
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Will they inherit socialism ? 


You wouldn’t want to leave a socialistic America to your 
children. Most Americans wouldn’t. 


But you may — without realizing it. For socialism wears 
many false faces. You can’t always tell it at a glance. 


It’s socialism, for example, when the federal government 
takes over for keeps the rights and responsibilities of its 
citizens on any pretext. 


It’s socialism when the government steps into and takes over 


a business, or industry. 


It’s socialism when people urge you to give up the freedom 
to run your own life and let the government run it for you. 


Today in America, there are people who would like to 
see an all-powerful federal government own and operate 
our railroads, our medical profession, our electric light 


and power companies and other businesses and services. 
Perhaps they’re not all socialists, but what they suggest 
is socialism — even though they never call it that. 


And they'll have their way unless you act now. Here’s 
what you can do: Start thinking of your future and 
your children’s. Exercise your rights as a citizen. 
Discuss this danger with your friends and neighbors. 
Use your ballot wisely. And above all, learn to recog- 
nize socialism behind the many false faces it wears. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* publish this adver- 
tisement to expose some of the many disguises behind 


which socialism operates in this country. 
*Names on request from this magazine 


Electric power is the key to U. S. production strength. We need 
more and more of it to produce more steel, aluminum and other mate- 
rials, and to make them into more planes, ships, tanks and guns. 


@ “MEET CORLISS ARCHER” 
CBS—Sundays 
9 P. M., Eastern Time. 


® Look for the 
“ELECTRIC THEATRE” 
on Television. 


America’s electric light and power companies have planned ahead 
to have enough electricity ready on time to meet foreseeable demands. 


They'll have it ready...if their suppliers can get the steel and 
other materials they need to finish the new power plants, new lines 


and equipment they’ve started. 
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RADIATOR 


crousvew/ 


%& Unless you are asking for trouble— 
your radiator deserves a thorough spring 
cleaning! Get rid of winter’s accumulated 
rust and dirt the easy, effective way—with 
these three Bowes radiator conditioners. 
Then you can enjoy care-free spring and 
summer motoring. 


BOWES 
RADIATOR 


KLEN-ZUR 


piaron Quickly removes rust and 
4-208} scale . contains no 
harmful acid . . . makes 
cooling system like new. 


BOWES 
RADIATOR 


RUST-ROUT 


Protects the cooling sys- 
tem, prevents accumula- 
tion of more rust—lubri- 
cates water pump, too. 


BOWES 
RADIATOR 
STOP-LEAK 


Effectively seals any ex- 
isting leaks and helps pre- 
vent new leaks. 


DRIVE IN 
WHERE YOU SEE 
THIS EMBLEM 


% It takes so little time to condition your 
cooling system for spring and summer 
driving . . . yet it can be so costly and 
troublesome to neglect it. Don’t delay— 
prepare NOW for spring and summer with 
Bowes Cooling System Chemicals. 

BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORP., INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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Latin: how ‘dead’ 


is the language? 


In 1900 “nearly everybody” took 
Latin in high school. 

Actually, “nearly everybody” was 
just over half the total national student 
enrollment, but the figure was high 
enough to justify the larger impression. 
More students took Latin than English; 
only algebra had larger classes. 

Last week the plight of Latin was 
causing its teachers to wail. U.S. Office 
of Education figures show that only 7.8% 
of all public senior high pupils were 


IUSTITIA.. OMNIDL 


Pathfinder 


Fun. At Washington’s Roosevelt High 
School Latin comes alive for David Pierce. 


studying the ancient language of the Ro- 
mans in 1949 (the last year for which 
national statistics are available). Latin 
has dropped from second to 18th place in 
public high curricula—behind English, 
physical education, music, algebra and a 
host of ‘subjects from bookkeeping to 
home economics. 


Decline and Fall. What has hap- 
pened to this once standard classic of the 
average U.S. high school? There are sev- 
eral explanations: 

1. In the depression era of the 1930s 
many colleges—anxious to keep their 
halls filled—dropped Latin as an en- 
trance requirement in order to lure more 
students. Now almost no major college 
demands Latin for entrance. 

2. The vast increase in the number 
of U.S. high school students in the last 
two decades brought with it a decline in 
over-all academic quality. More and more 
newcomers had less and less interest in 
the classics. 

3. America’s “Good Neighbor” poli- 
cy boomed the teaching of Spanish, which 








FIGURE WORK 
COSTS YOU 
LOTS OF MONEY 


ma 


by B. B. 
Dover 
‘a 


Whether you work a farm or run a busi- 
ness, time spent figuring taxes or balancing 
ledgers pays no cash dividends. So an add- 
ing machine—like any labor-saving equip- 
ment—actually earns money by cutting 
down non-productive hours. But a lot de- 
pends on how much of your figuring your 
adding machine can take over. That’s why 
I'd advise looking at our Clary Adding 
Machines. They cost a few dollars more 
than the cheapest, but they do lots more 
work. Clarys add AnD subtract{which some 
machines don’t) as well as multiply and° 
divide. And Clarys are all-electric, fully- 
automatic, yet simple enough for a young- 
ster to use. You don’t buy an adding 
machine often, so get one that'll do ALL 
your figure work—now or ten years hence. 
See Clary Adding Machines before you buy. 


4 Reasons Why Clary 
does Figure Work Faster 


Hand-span keyboard laid out like a ledger 
page for easier operation, extra accuracy. 
No “system” to learn. 

N yst to l 


All entries and totals printed on tape for 
easy checking, permanent tax records. 
Subtraction prints red. 


Big control bars are conveniently placed, 
plainly marked, fully motorized. Add bar 
at bottom saves hand motions. 


Clary does your figuring in less time be- 
cause it’s all-electric, no cranks to pull. 


WRITE US TODAY 


Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-1, San Gabriel, Calif 


Please send me more information about 
Clary Adding Machines. 


Name 
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finally displaced Latin as the No. 1 high 
school foreign language. 

4. World War II furnished another 
powerful blow by its emphasis on science | 
and mathematics. | 

Latin teachers today frankly admit 
they are discouraged. They feel their sub- 
ject has slipped farther since 1949, For 
instance, figures for 1951 show that New 
York City had only 6.891 Latin students, 
as against 55,000 taking Spanish, 44,851 
taking French. 

Latin’s stronghold, despite the New 
York figures, remains in the Middle At- 

) lantic and New England states, probably. 





educators feel, because of the East’s tra- 
ditional interest in the classics. Strongest 
Latin states are Delaware, with 17.2% of 
its students taking it; Rhode Island. with 





~— 16.7%; Connecticut, with 16.1%; Massa- 

| chusetts, with 15.8%; and the District of 

I- Columbia, with 14.8%. Poorest states: 
% Utah, 1.6%; Texas, 2.7%; Arkansas, 
- 2.8%; Louisiana, 3.1%. 

é To combat the downward 
& trend, Latin teachers have been | 
* forced into drastic course revi- 
sions which minimize the ever- 
Wi lasting grammar drills which 

= earned the subject its undying 
Me reputation for being hard—and 
e dull. Many schools have their 

d- youngsters work on projects, 

y- such as making Roman _ cos- | 
g- tumes (see picture), to stimulate 

ig interest. 

nf Greatest boon to the Latin student is 
e. his subsequent sure command of English. 
y. 


Emilie Margaret White. foreign language 
head in Washington, D. C., high schools, 
has years of proof of this. One recent 
example: reports from Washington police | 
er that candidates: for the force who have | 
studied Latin can be readily singled out | 
by their better-written exam papers. 

Is Latin on its way out in high 
schools? The answer is a confident “no.” 






Tread foreign soil this 






4 a “ a 7 ; . a 4 x E 3 : t , 
“It’s hard to see how it can go any lower, bd . = Be. summer — add variety to you 
*lares ¥ ati > . “ “ ° ° r *,¢ 

declares Dr. John F. Latimer, head of SSalldiayy canis ab cadena idee toes < vacation in Canada’s cities 


Latin studies at George Washington Uni- take your choice in this land of lakes. 


versity. At the Office of Education, assist- and outdoor spaces. Get close-ups 


; al cod You'll find new friends and a warm welcome 
ant director J. Dan Hull agrees: “We'll | waiting wherever you go in Canada. of Nature in great National 
always have a hard core of students Te Sd 

studying the language.” 


al 






Parks... enjoy lake life, resort 


life, beach life . . . go cruising 

















cy. or dude-ranching. See your travel 
| . . 
or transportation agent; 
for 
“ meanwhile mail the coupon. 
a VISIT CANADA FOR A 
“BEST-EVER” VACATION! 
be- 
il. SF ce com meee eee ani cone coem cme ae eee meg 
| 01-1-25-52-03 
= CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU | 
| | Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, Canada 
Please send me your illustrated book, | 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited” | 
ho 
out 
a ee i apntiuniiiasiiitiatie 
| | (PLEASE PRINT) | 
| ¢e Reamer Keller for Pathfinder | Address - ion “i " | 
—- I just hope it’s as tough to get into vel 
_—- college when we grow up as it is now.” | Town ____ State l 
—a eee eee ss Se 
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Will prices hold steady— 


or will they zoom up again? 


Federal Reserve Board fights for the consumers 


Moves by the Federal Reserve Board 
have helped to check inflation. In reprisal 
the “easy money” people this week 
launched an attack through a Congres- 
sional subcommittee to shear FRB of its 
powers. In easy-to-understand language 
this article gives you the background of 
the struggle which concerns the purchas- 
ing power of your dollar. 


What caused the lull in inflation 
(see chart) and the leveling off of 
prices during the past year? 

Until March 4, 1951, the Federal 
Reserve Board had pegged Government 
bonds (except savings bonds, of course) 
at par. This means FRB bought the bonds 
at 100 and a fraction, if no private buyer 
wanted them. When FRB said it would no 
longer buy bonds except to stabilize the 
market, the bonds found their own level 
and fell to 96 and a fraction. 


Meanwhile, businesses and families 
were buying fewer things because they 
had overbought during the rush after 
Korea. Many held on to their dollar in 
hopes their purchasing power would be 
safe. OPS thus cannot take all the credit 
for the leveling off of prices during the 
past 12 months. 


How could unpegging bonds halt 
inflation? 
By financial hocus-pocus the U.S. 


Treasury virtually compels banks to buy ° 


all the Government bonds it sees fit to 
issue. Consider what happened to one of 
these $1,000 bonds when it was pegged at 
par. Interest yield on the bond was so 
low the bank did not want to hold it for 
investment. So the bank offered the bond 
in the open market and FRB, by its policy 
ruling, had to buy it for at least $1,000. 
It paid the bank in cash or gave it an 
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Pathfinder chart from Federal Reserve Board data; Harris & Ewing photo 
Downward trend since FRB unpegged bonds a year ago. Basic commodity 
prices (rubber, wool, tin, hides, etc.) have dropped one fifth. All prices at wholesale 
have steadied at 6 points below mid-1951. Consumer prices are expected to drop, too. 
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rit Bet VOM couron'r 
CARRY HOME $20 WoRTA 
OF GROCERIES WHEN 
YOU WERE MY AGE, 
NOW COULD YA, Po? ? 


Kuekes, Cleveland Plain Dealer 


$40 worth in 1960? Your dollars’ fate 


may be decided soon in Washington. 


equivalent deposit credit in a Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

This $1,000 went into the bank’s 
legally created reserve. Under the law the 
bank could then issue loans against this 
reserve at the rate of $6 to $1. This means 
that against the $1,000 it put into its re- 
serve from sale to FRB of the bond, it 
could make loans of $1,000 each to six 
individuals. It could make the loan in the 
form of bank deposits against which it 
cashed checks in the usual way. 

Sometimes FRB had to buy bonds 
from the Treasury to keep the market up. 
To do it FRB created money out of thin 
air. When it took over $1 billion in bonds, 
say, it gave the Treasury in return “a 
credit in reserve banks for $1 billion. 
Eventually every dollar of this hocus- 
pocus money got into the nation’s bank 
reserves where it became the base for 
loans at an approximate rate of $6 in 
loans for every $1 of reserve. Next to 
actual printing press money this is the 
rawest kind of inflation. 

FRB reasoned that if it stopped 
pegging bonds the price would fall some- 
what. Bondholders would not want to sell 
at a loss. The credit flood would cease 
to swell. The fantastic increase in infla- 
tionary loans would halt and prices would 
begin to level off. That is exactly what 
happened. 


If FRB was aware that this 
would be the result why didn’t it act 
before? 

It had wartime agreements with the 
Treasury. If it acted on its own to un-peg 
the bonds, the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers— 
easy money men for the most part—might 
have brought pressure en Congress to 
abolish FRB. 

FRB had wanted to take such action 
long before it ventured. Finally FRB 
Chairman William McC. Martin induced 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder to go 
along with an unpegging “experiment” to — 
see how it would work. This was known — 
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United Press 
Patman. Will his subcommittee upset 
money reform urged by Senator Douglas? 


as the “full accord” between FRB and 
the Treasury, signed last March. 


What was this full accord? 

The Treasury agreed to stand for un- 
pegging bonds, for one thing. Thus, while 
FRB bought nearly $5 billion worth of 
bonds—and created hocus-pocus money 
to do it—in the year ending March 1951, 
it has not, on balance, added a single 
bond to its holdings during the year end- 
ing March 1952. 

Even more important, it was agreed 
FRB should discontinue buying short 
term U.S. obligations at pegged prices. 


Why is this part of the accord so 
important? 

Because the law requires a bank to 
carry certain reserves. If the bank makes 
more loans than it has available funds, 
it loses some of its reserve. Then it has to 
go to FRB to get more. But if a bank can 
sell its short-term securities at par, it gets 
the money it wants for lending free. On 
the other hand if it cannot sell its secur- 
ities without a loss it must hold on to 
them and raise money for lending by bor- 
rowing and itself paying interest on the 
loan. This means the bank would be in 
debt. Banks don’t like being in debt and 
they pay off loans of this kind before 
they borrow more. This put a stop to a 
lot of inflationary lending by banks— 
mortgage and business loans especially. 


With the purchasing power of 
the dollar steady—at least for the 
time being—is everybody happy? 

Cheap money people are very un- 
happy; they are eager to turn the clock 
back. They want low interest rates and a 
rapidly expanding economy even with the 
risk of more inflation. 





Who are cheap money people? 

In January 1950 a subcommittee of 

the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
onomic Report headed by Senator 
Paul Douglas (D.-Ill.) urged the tighten- 
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21-INCH SPORTLAWN 
mows your lawn in a 
hurry—cl.mbs steep 
slopes, purrs through 
thick grass with its husky 
1.5 h.p., quick-starting 
4-cycle engine. Extra-wide 
diamond-tread tires. Ball- 
bearing mounted reel. 
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20-INCH WHIRLWIND, 
new this year, has rotary- 
blade action, cuts heavy 
weeds as well as fine 
grass. Powered by de- 
pendable 2 h.p. engine. 
Eliminates the need for 
raking. Handle folds for 
easy transport. > 
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TORO helps you choose the right mower! 
No matter what your power mowing needs, you'll find your best buy in Toro— 
choose from America’s Most Complete Line! Reel type—for fine lawns and 


light growth; rotary type—for heavy weeds or velvet-smooth grass. Your 
Toro dealer has the model size for your requirements, too. See him today! 


Spey 


eee See ENT oe ee s 
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27-INCH STARLAWN is a high-capacity 


22-INCH WHIRLWIND needs no pushing! 


mower powered by a husky 2.5 h.p. engine. 
Exclusive floating axle follows ground con- 
tours for a smooth, even cut. Independent reel 
and traction controls. Riding sulky available. 





Look in the Saturday Evening Post 
SEE THEM for this colorful ad showing the 


complete line of Toro Power 
Mowers for your home. For the 


IN THE 


POST name of your nearby Toro dealer 
| 


write Toro today! 





This self-propelled favorite makes easy work 
of grass mowing or weed cutting. 2.5 h.p. 
engine. Suction-lift action pulls every blade 
upright, clips it off clean. 





FINEST SERVICE SYSTEM in the mowing 
machine industry! Toro maintenance and 
supply depots are located coast-to-coast for 
your convenience. Write Toro Mfg. Co., 
Dept. F-32, Minneapolis 6, Minnesota, for 
complete information. 
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COMBINATION DOOR! 


* ALL ALUMINUM SURFACES 
solid ponderosa pine core 


STURDY UNIQUE CONSTRUCTION 
rigid —sound-proof— insulated 


NO VISIBLE FASTENINGS 


except on hardware 


STRONGEST, MOST ECONOMICAL A/ 
& MOST BEAUTIFUL ALUMINUM | ¢ 
COMBINATION DOOR 


SEASONAL CHANGES. < 

DONE IN SECONDS. FITS “SS \\ z . 
PERFECT ALL THE TIME. SS . : . ; ss Wide World 
=i ee ecg 
SERVICE REQUI 3 Cc e me 1) r ation, 
DON'T BUY LESS “THA 





ZZ ing of the money market which has now 
THE BEST! GET YOUR ~ Z a been accomplished. The President’s Coun- 
COMPO DOOR TODAYH- i] cil of Economic Advisers was opposed; it 


/}f NYARE . . . EASILY INSTALLED. talked against inflation while actually 
Ue Lo - | promoting it. Leon Keyserling, regarded 
MIRACLE PRODUCTS \\\ IRACLE PROD 


by many as a reckless advocate of over- 


. » 2 GLASS INSERTS 
SCREEN INSERTS AND ALL 


expansion, is chairman of CEA. Today he 
ENCLOSED FIND ._____FoR _DOORS. 
15221 W. ELEVEN MILE ROAD (Amount) (Quanticy) 


BERKLEY, MICHIGAN wan 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR— | 


ADDRESS ____ — | Another pro-inflation member of 
MAIL COUPON TODAY ! . CITY ____ZONE Stare CEA is John D. Clark, who generally 


is a little more on the fence than formerly, 
but not enough to suggest he will fall off 


NAME on the side of the anti-inflationists. 





sees eye to eye with Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney (D.-Wyo.). O’Mahoney is 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report. He appointed Repre- 
sentative Wright Patman (D.-Tex.) chair- 
man of the subcommittee that begins 
hearings March 10 on inflation and debt 
management. 

Patman’s committee has as its one- 
man staff an economist, Henry C. Murphy, 
who was employed by the U.S. Treasury 
for 13 years and has been with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund since 1949. Hos- 
tile to the use of FRB monetary controls, 
he supports Treasury Secretary Snyder's 
easy money policies. 





Why did Senator O’Mahoney ap- 
point the new subcommittee? 
He disliked the findings of the Doug- 


AMAZINGLY LOW COST! 
las subcommittee report which helped 
bring about unpegging of bonds. He made 


A E EJE 2 | } : | . 


insTAN man is head of a kind of easy money bloe. 
But O’Mahoney also appointed Senator 
Douglas and Senator Ralph E. Flanders 


e | 
(R.-Vt.). Thus both cheap mon nd 
Smith-Corona 222. 88 
MACHINE 
What form is the attack on 
GET THE FACTS...NOW! 





*Price for all states permitting Fair 
Trade laws. Subject to change. 


sound money expected to take? 
Tax extra on adding machine. 


CEA and the Treasury are expected 


SMITH-CORONA 
CASHIER 


A dependable cash 

register with adding 

machine advantages 
at lowest cost. 


BL C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC® 
@ 702 WATER STREET, SYRACUSE IN. Y. ‘ 


. Rush me information on your Cashier andg 
Adding Machine. ’ 


a eT 
@ CLIP THIS TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL@ 
Se eseeseeauuaseasesaca al 


to co-operate in an attempt to return FRB 
to its wartime status, which FRB’s e& 
chairman Marriner Eccles called “the 
Treasury Department’s engine of infle 
tion.” Others will try to convince Com 
gress it should curtail FRB powers 
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put it under the joint authority of the 
Treasury and CEA. 


What would be the effect of 
making FRB subservient to Treas- 
ury and CEA? 

It would put the nation’s monetary 
system into politics. Any President seek- 
ing re-election could whip up a roaring 
inflation—just before election or at any 
time. (In certain stages high-powered in- 
flation looks like prosperity and wins 
votes.) Monetary policies would appear 
to come from a board set up by Congress 
but actually they would be dictated from 
the White House. 


Why would CEA and Treasury 
be willing to take a chance on more 
inflation? 

CEA members think a booming, dy- 
namic, expanding economy is desirable 
and claim to believe the productive ca- 
pacity of the U.S. can avert the evil con- 
sequences of inflation. 


What do seasoned economists 
think will happen if the O’Mahoney- 
Patman plan for stripping FRB of 
its independence goes through? 

A roaring inflation will carry us 
down the same road France has traveled. 
Since 1939 France’s currency has con- 
stantly depreciated under leadership of 
politicians who claimed easy money was 
good for France. French goods have been 
priced out of the export market. In one 
year bread prices have gone up 39%. Milk, 
meat and tobacco are unknown to millions 
of French families. But side by side with 
widespread miseries, poverty and under- 
nourishment go the luxuries and extrav- 
agance of which President Vincent Auriol 
complained last week. 

Conservative economists say creeping 
inflation can do the same to us. 


What can you do about the in- 
flation danger? 

Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, who quit as 
chairman of CEA because of its unsound 
money activities, recently said the time 
had come for rallies and mass _ protest 
meetings—to tell Congress that Amer- 
icans want the purchasing power of their 
dollar sound. 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated for 
fiscal 1952 ..........$91,626,563,165 

Still unspent from past appro- 
priations we ee eee -$33,458,182,566 

Since July 1 the Government has 
taken in $34,462,987,522 
(Average family contribution: $776) 

Since July 1 the Government has 
spent $42,186,088,165 
(Average family cost: $950) 

The Government owes 

$260,344,695,674 

(Average family share: $5,864) 
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get more than 
you bargained for- 





And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! See Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 
on NBC-TV every Saturday night. 





You were expecting maybe a friendly tip? 
Well, Hanes Fig Leaf briefs ought to 

look good for your money. Double-panel seat. 
Knit from soft, absorbent cotton for a 
wrinkle-free fit. Live elastic in waistband 

and leg openings. 89c*. Boys’ 65c* 


*Slightly higher in the Far West 


UNDERWEAR 


SHORTS - T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS 
ATHLETIC SHIATS - UNION SUITS 
P.H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N.C: 
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49 tested ways 
to raise money for 
a church organ 


If money is the only thing stand- 
ing in the way of a new organ for 
your church, here are 49 tested 
ideas to help you. 

Thousands. of churches have 
successfully used these ideas to 
build a new organ fund. And ev- 
ery single idea has been proved in 
practice. You, of course, can judge 
which ones will work best for your 
church. 

These ideas are offered to you 
in booklet form as a service of the 
Hammond Instrument Company, 
makers of the Hammond Organ, 
chosen by more than 27,000 
churches of all sizes and all de- 
nominations. 

There is no obligation involved 
either for you or your church 
when you send for these 49 Tested 
Plans to Raise a Church Organ 
Fund. We ask only one favor of 
you: 

When you are ready to consider 
a new organ for your church, see 
a complete demonstration of the 
Hammond Organ before you buy. 
Then you will understand why 
more churches have chosen the 
Hammond Organ than any other 
comparable instrument. 

Ask your Hammond Organ 
dealer for full details and a dem- 
onstration timed to suit your con- 
venience, or if you prefer, mail 
the handy coupon b¢low. 


Send today for this 


Free Booklet! 
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t Hammond Instrument Company ' 
' 4222-A West Diversey Ave. ! 
| Chicago 39, Illinois ; 
! Please send 49 Tested Plans to Raise a ! 
; Church Organ Fund, and full details about : 
1 Hammond Organs: ’ 
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Two ages meet 
at Kurukshetra 


The demon Rahu is an evil head 
with no body. Every so often he springs 
from the abysses of the sky to attack the 
sun, his ancient enemy. 

Rahu was up to his old tricks last 
fortnight. But thanks to the prayers and 
chants of a half-million devout Hindus 
massed at Kurukshetra, India’s holiest 
place, he was driven off. 

What the Western World calls a so- 
lar eclipse (excited scientists from 10 
nations took pictures and made compli- 
cated records at Khartoum in the Sudan), 
was to faithful Hindus a symbol of vir- 
tue’s triumph over the evil personified 
by Rahu. 

Hindus hold the same veneration for 
Kurukshetra as do Christians and Jews 





Bettmann Archive 


Krishna. A steady stream of chlorine to 
help those who help themselves. 


for Jerusalem and Moslems for Mecca. It 
was on this dusty plain northwest of 
Delhi that the Hindu god Krishna uttered 
the words of the Bhagavad Gita—India’s 
best-loved book of devotion. It was also 
at Kurukshetra that the world began— 
according to Hindu mythology. 


Penance for Grandfather. Hin- 
dus who bathe in Kurukshetra’s - dull 
green water just as the sun is obscured 
wash away not only their own sins but 
those of their ancestors as well. Addition- 
al merit, according to Hindu belief, is 
granted for prayers in behalf of the be- 
leaguered sun. 

The eclipse of Feb. 25 was particu- 
larly significant for Hindus because it 
coincided with the Feast of Somavati 
Amavasya—-the day when all 330 million 
Hindu deities are believed to come down 
to earth and bathe in the sacred pools at 
Kurukshetra. These spiritual dividends 















UNITED 
STATES 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Orgonized 1824 


110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 


Representatives in 
all leading cities 
and towns 


= MY FALSE TEETH 
STAY TIGHT «ve. 


AFTER DRINKING HOT COFFEE! 


@ Mrs. J. P. writes: “‘I was delighted to find 
Staze held my teeth tight even after hot coffee!” 
Staze is fluid-resistant . . . contains “‘aqua- 
trol,”” which holds back moisture penetration, 
Thus, it holds false teeth tighter, longer. With 
Staze, thousands now bite into corn and steak 
—enyjoy all the hot coffee they want. 

Even if plates are old and loose, Staze holds 
them tighter. Many denture wearers say that 
with Staze old plates seem to hold better than 
when new. At drugstores, or write STAZE, 
Box PT-3, Stanford, Conn., for free tube. 
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“IMPOSSIBLE TO COVER SALES 


TERRITORY WITHOUT PIPER PLANE” 


says Charles V. Bradley, Regionai Mar., 
Reo Motors Inc., Lansing, Mich. 


Keeping Reo lawn-mower sales 
humming in 21 eastern states 
keeps Mr. Bradley on the go. 

“It would be impossible for me to cover 
this territory without a Piper Tri-Pacer,” 
says Mr. Bradley. “Speed, flexibility, and 
economy have sold me on using my own 
plane. | can go when | want with no time- 
table problems. Time and money saved 
have already paid for the plane.” 


“SPEED, FLEXIBILITY AND ECONOMY” 


Like Mr. Bradley, you'll find these same ad- 
vantages in the great new Piper Tri-Pacer for 
1952. Safe, reliable, quiet, comfortable, the fast 
4-passenger Tri-Pacer has simplified controls and 
tricycle landing gear. Makes flying so safe and 


easy people have soloed after only one day's 
instruction. For free, colorful brochure 
on Piper planes write Dept. 


3-S. 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania 








Owners are making 


BIG MONEY 


WITH A VERY SMALL INVESTMENT 








operating this 
FRANCHISED ROADSIDE STAND 


One of the greatest opportunities in 


lured Indians by train, bus, bullock cart | 
and on foot into Kurukshetra. There they | 


formed a wall of humanity which officials 
could breach only by riding elephants. 
The pilgrims threw coins to naked, ash- 


| smeared holy men and leprous beggars 


| who lay about the 3,546-foot-long holy 


| The editor’s 


| Rice, etc.) 


America! A business you can start with | 
very little capital . . . and make thou- | 
sands of dollars if you follow our | 
proved methods of stand building and | 


Operating. A 28-page folder shows 
plans, testimonials from owners . 
gives hundreds of other essential facts. 
Send for your free copy! 


Go in business for your- 
self! FREE folder tells how! 


see sip ets tee .aine Sate pai 


RICHardson Corp., 
Dept. PF-3 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send me 
FREE folder on RICHardson stand. 


Name 
Address 
Place 
Phone 
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lake—serene in the belief that all geod 
deeds performed on the sacred day were 
increased 13-fold. 

As the moon began to obscure the 
sun, thousands fought to obtain blessings 
by entering the waters whose purification 
they believed was multiplied by the 





miraculous addition of water from all of | 


India’s holy rivers. 


Contrast. While the pilgrims took 
part in their age-old ceremonies. Indian 
health officials firmly overrode religious 
prejudice to keep down disease. 

Worshipers who couldn’t show cer- 
tificates of innoculations were given cho- 
lera shots. Flies were driven off by gen- 
erous applications of DDT. Some 1,500 
policemen and 2,700 Boy Scouts helped 


preserve order, maintain sanitary condi- | 


tions and guide sick or overwrought Hin- 
dus to the two emergency hospitals set 
up for the occasion. 

Despite the unshakable conviction of 
the pilgrims that the waters of Kuruk- 
shetra were purified, hard-boiled health 
men took no chances. On the theory that 
Krishna helps those who help themselves, 


they. pumped a steady stream of chlorine | 
| into the holy lake. 


friend 


fades away 


Since Civil War days, 
newspapers have bolstered 
news content by purchasing “patent in- 
sides” or “ready-print” (pages printed 
on one side and left blank on the other). 

By using readyprint thousands of 
weeklies were able to give their 20 mil- 
lion readers Washington and _ interna- 
tional news, feature stories, 
columnists (Drew Pearson, Grantland 
, fiction and religious news. 

Only supplier is Western Newspa- 
per Union, which for more than 80 years 
has been selling readyprint at $16 per 
1,000 for four pages. It also supplies mats 
and “boilerplate” (news and features on 
press plates). 


weekly 
their local 


End. By the end of this 
has announced, it will be 


Insides’ 
month, WNU 


| out of the readyprint business. Reasons: 


(1) “rising costs of newsprint, 
(2) 
Last year only about 


10,000 weeklies still 


produc- 


cline in customers. 
15% of America’s 
used readyprint. 

Walter A. Shead, WNU’s Washing- 
ton representative, explained ‘lest week: 
“Most weeklies don’t need this kind of 
service anymore. They are getting more 
modern equipment all the time, eliminat- 
ing the need for preprinted pages.” 
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Wien YOUR HEART IS 
REACHING HARDEST FOR 
CONSOLATION... you find the 

deepest comfort in your choice of 
a Clark Grave Vault. For you 

know that Clark provides not 
alone the finest tribute, but the 


most trusted protection against 


water from the rains and snow3.* 










*THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT is 
made of enduring metal. It is 
scientifically designed to keep water 
in the ground from reaching the 
casket. A vault improperly engineered 
cannot do this. Neither can one 
which is porous —through which 
water can seep. 





FREE 28-PAGE BOOKLET, “My Duty.” 
Tells those who must take charge “what to 
do.’ Write for your copy. The Clark Grave 
Vault Company, Department F-3-2 
Columbus, Ohio. Copyrighted 1952. 
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GRAVE 


The finest tribute 


VAULTS 


The most trusted protection 








Spring is fresh earden flowers 
poked into your new bonnet 


San Francisco hats have buttonholes for posies 


In Manhattan last month millinery 
designer G. Howard Hodge made news 
via noses with his “Rock Garden” hats. 
These small head-hugging numbers, 
formed from clusters of beads, sequins, 
buds and wax flowers, had been perma- 
nently sprayed with imported perfume. 

Last week, however, he was outnosed 
in the fashion-novelty race by designers 
for Meadowbrook of California in San 
Francisco. Their new hats were also per- 
fumed—but by the scent of real flowers 
which could be changed from day to day, 
costume to costume. 


Built-in Holders. Women who 
pressed around a preview display in the 
windows of Podesta and Baldocchi, 80- 
year-old San Francisco florist shop, got 
a foretaste of the spice the new hats 
offered their wardrobes. Roses, from pal- 
est pink to deepest red, burgeoned out 
the back of a neat navy bonnet. There 
were red anthuriums on a beige straw, 
pink tulips and blue hyacinths on a white 
one, carnations and daffodils on still oth- 
ers. And perched up front on a yellow 
sailor was a single Transvaal daisy. The 


daisy” sat nervously but engagingly in a 
special coiled spring. Most of the other 
flowers were held in place through a pair 
of bound buttonholes worked in the hats. 
Flowers stay fresh this way for hours 
because they’re kept from contact with 
the head and body heat, and the stems 
aren't pressed or damaged. 


Get Your Own. Florists might 
charge from 75¢ up for one decorating 
job. But with the simple buttonholes and 
spring devices women can do their own 
—with flowers from their own gardens or 
from corner stands. 

Currently on sale at I. Magnin’s in 
San Francisco, the hats soon will be seen 
in stores across the country, at prices 
from $12 to $20. 

Ordinarily they are sold ready-to- 
wear. with artificial flowers in the button- 
holes. But for Easter, Meadowbrook has 
a special selling scheme brewing. Their 
idea is to persuade the gentleman to or- 
der a hat for his lady. Then on Easter 
Sunday it will be delivered to her—all 
trimmed with dew-sprinkled posies to 
complement her Easter clothes. 


Headliners. The hat with red tulips turned inside out (below left) is transformed 
(right) with many-colored roses. The model above is called the Quivering Daisy. 
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Plastic pays. New accordion doesn’t put 
such a squeeze on budgets. (SEE: Opus) 


Magnus opus 


A chance for children to play a 25- 
key, 12-bass piano accordion—at a price 
parents can afford to pay—became a re- 
ality last week in Newark, N.J. 

There Finn H. Magnus, the man who 
five years ago invented the all-plastic 
harmonica with which he broke the Eu- 
ropean hold on the U.S. market, brought 
out the first all-plastic piano accordion. 
Since his new instrument weighs only a 
seventh of the equivalent imported type 
(two lbs. instead of 14) and costs less 
than a third as much ($24.95 instead of 
about $85), Magnus once again may 
spoil the rich American market for for- 
eign manufacturers. Some $10 million 
worth of accordions were imported in the 
past two years. 

With the accordion Magnus also dis- 
played the world’s first self-playing elec- 
tric organ ($19.95). Nearly all plastic 
and as compact as a table-model radio. 
the organ takes music rolls much like 
those of the old player piano. Fifty rolls, 
each with three songs—either classic. 
popular, cowboy or church—are avail- 
ahle, and more are coming. 


Budget diet 


How much does it cost an elderly 
couple to feed themselves adequately at 
current prices? 

Their week’s bill, according to a low- 
cost plan worked out by the USDA’s Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, would run between $11 and $12. 
It would be $16-$17 on a moderate-cost 
plan, slightly more than half on either 
plan for just one person. These recom- 
mended diets are part of a valuable new 
booklet, Food Guide for Older Folks. 
For a free copy, write to the Office of In- 
formation, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Why Folks After 35 Return to 
the Breakfast of their Youth 


Great news for grownups! University proves 
Quaker Oats best in life-sustaining protein of 
all of 14 leading breakfast cereals. 





women return instinctively 
to the breakfast of their 
youth— good, nourishing 
hot Quaker Oats. And did you know it 
actually supplies more life-sustaining 
protein to help support your physical and 
mental powers than any other of 14 lead- 
ing cereals. Yes, a leading State University 
recently made this amazing test on 14 
leading cereals and reported Quaker 
Oats first in life-giving protein.* 


Quaker Oats, milk and sugar 

is only 218 calories. In fact, 
scientific tests prove you can have a 
better figure with a healthy, adequate 
cereal breakfast than on the “‘skip 
breakfast’’ routine where you fill up on 
sweets and soft drinks in between meals. 


NERVES 


In addition, this breakfast 
of Quaker Oats and milk 
supplies a substantial part 
of your daily needs for pre- 
cious Vitamin B;. This vitamin helps 
nourish your nerves and sustain them 
against the wear and tear of daily liv- 
ing. Yes, scientific measurements 
prove a Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 
natural Vitamin Bi, sufficient to help 
you get these wonderful results. 


FIGURE 
For all its energy and stam- 
Soe ieee ina value, a breakfast of 





*Results published on Page 163, Vol. 16, No. 2 of 
“Food Research,”’ a nationally known scientific journal. 


QUAKER Oats 


THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


STAMINA 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy oatmeal furnishes 
you with more stamina, 
more energy than any other 
whole-grain cereal. You feel happy, well- 
fed, without overeating. 


REGULARITY 


A delicious breakfast of hot, 
creamy Quaker Oats helps 
overcome irregularity due 

F to lack of bulk in your diet. 
And doctors say lack of bulk in the 
modern American diet is a very common 
cause of irregularity. And the Vitamin 
B, as in Quaker Oats, is required for the 
natural and regular functioning of the 
digestive tract. Yes, scientific measure- 
ments prove a Quaker Oats breakfast 


supplies quantities of natural Vitamin 

B; sufficient to help combat irregularity 

~ So to promote well-being 

after 35, to have the happy, 

delicious hot Quaker Oats breakfast 

every day. It’s so wonderfully easy to 
the famous red and blue package. 

Still less than 18% a serving! 











when due to Vitamin B; deficiency. 
=> WELL-BEING 

nH \— chipper feeling that goes 

with zood nutrition, eat a 

eat and digest, too. Remember to buy 

Quaker Oats from your grocer now, in 





Quoker ond Mother's Oats cre the same 
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HOW TO GET MORE 
JUICE FROM LEMONS 


Let lemons stand 
in hot water for 
five minutes be- 
fore squeezing. 
You'll get more 
juice! 


THE 





Easiest way to dust 
in corners 








Use an O-Cedar Triangular Mop with 
the wedge-shaped tip that glides into 
corners with ease! Polishes your floors 
fast, because special sweep-suction ac- 
tion picks up more dust and holds it! 
Washable. Polish treated, or untreated 
for waxed floors. 


Clean Venetian blinds 
in a jiffy 

Once a week, wipe off 
slats with O-Cedar 
No-Rubbing Cream 
Polish. Dirt just van- 
ishes! Cleans and 
polishes furniture — 
wood work — porce- 
lain—enamel. 
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See the man who sells 
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ra =teolel g 


“the greatest help in housekeeping ! 
a a. 
icago, Illinois 


O-Cedar of Canada, Ltd. 
Stratford, Ontario, Can. 
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For modern living and eiving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write ParHrinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped enve- 
lope, for available information on where 
products can be bought. 


A. For your Easter table: a lamb- 
shaped cake, fuzzy with coconut. The 
mold in which you bake it is of cast 
aluminum, measures 8 by 13 inches, costs 
$4.75. Directions are included. 


B. It grates and grinds, chops 
and crushes, slices, rices, peels and scal- 
lops—and then some. The Griscer kitchen 
cutter has nine different cutters which 
twist swiftly into place without screws or 
bolts. A starter set ($9.95) includes three 
cutters—shredder, shoe-stringer, thin slic- 
er—each of tempered steel, sharpened for 
life. There is also a table-top stand ($3 
extra) with suction cup grips that anchor 
the device to slick table tops or hard- 
surface cabinets. 


C. Imported from England, this 
tea pot is made of white Straffordshire 
pottery and has a special chrome cover 
interlined with heat-hungry felt that 
keeps tea steaming. The spout cork also 
helps retain heat. The teapot can be 
bought individually ($12.50, tax in- 
cluded), or in a $50 set including match- 
ing coffee pot, sugar and creamer and a 
round 14-inch chrome tray on ball feet. 
These items separately cost $12.50. The 
coffee pot is like the teapot but taller and 
slenderer. Since it also has the strainer 
inside, it doubles for tea. 


D. The textured tone of the lamp 
shown here is in keeping with today’s 
rustic ranch houses. The wave and tear 
drop motif on the base is worked in oyster 
gray on chocolate brown. The parchment 
shade is oyster, with raised brown brush 
strokes. It’s 28 inches tall, $20. 


E. To spice your kitchen or bath- 
room there’s a new line of decorative ce- 
ramic tile, Ceratile, that comes in 34 pat- 
terns and a rainbow of colors. Most peo- 
ple use them above drainboards and 
around bathtubs. If the standard patterns 
don’t suit you, the company makes up 
custom designs. It also frostproofs its tile 
for exterior use in cold climates. 


To cut shoe repair bills, try Mira- 
cle Shoe-Sole Saver. It’s claimed to double 
the life of leather soles. Essentially a 
waterproofer, it comes as a liquid ready 
to be wiped on. A $1 bottle does four 
pairs of shoes. 


A brush-on dye is the answer to 
what to do with soiled tapes on Venetian 
blinds. Called Tape Color, it comes in 
six shades to be used as is out of the 


A 





bottle, or mixed to the shade you want. 
Use it, too, to touch up upholstery, rugs, 
leather goods and lamp shades. $1.25. 


Cut flowers on cemetery plots will 
last longer and look nicer in the Bouquet- 
tier, a two-part plastic container which 
holds arrangements as broad as two feet. 
The outer container is buried in the 
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ground. The inner, which holds water, 
also has a grill to steady the flowers. 
Gray, maroon or green, $9.95. 


The kid’s 


with a needle 


a whiz 


Who would care to suggest that a 
boy can’t run up a fine seam as well as 
his sister—perhaps better? Not anyone 
who has visited the weekly sewing classes 
at New York’s Madison Square Boys’ 
Club. 


When the club—which caters to 


+ 2,000 East Side kids—asked the Necchi 


Sewing Machine Co. expert to conduct 
three experimental classes, some of the 
staff were doubtful. Would the youngsters 
brand the whole thing sissy? Twelve 7- 


| to 10-year-olds turned up at the first ses- 


sion and furiously mended their baseball 
gloves. They returned the next week to 
make duffel bags to take to camp next 
summer. Last week, after six sessions, 
they had made white sports shirts with 
seams as straight as a plumb line. And 
50 more boys were asking for classes. 


Sister’s Surpassed. Mrs. Benita 
Charles, of the club staff, who took over 
the classes when the Necchi expert left, 
admits the boys are more accurate and 
learn more quickly than girls. They em- 
broider machine monograms on. shirt 
pockets and mend their smaller brothers’ 
coats. One kid is putting appliqués on a 
lunch cloth for his mother. 

Albert B. Hines, director of the club, 
points out that its 25-year-old cooking 
class has produced a banquet manager 
for the Waldorf-Astoria and a chef for 
Sardi’s. Perhaps, he says, the sewing class 
will produce a famous designer. 

The Necchi company plans to open 
classes in boys’ clubs in other cities. Chi- 
cago and Washington will be the first. 





Better than girls. Shirts, duffel bags 
and lunch cloths for mother. (SEE: Whiz) 
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Mrs. Ronald Sweig of Saginaw, Mich., praises handy Dry Yeast 


Receives Homemaker’s 
Award from Governor 


Mrs. Ronald M. Sweig was 
thrilled to be named “‘Cham- 
pion Homemaker” at the 1951 
Michigan State Fair—and to 
receive her special Home- 
maker’s award right from Gov- 
ernor Williams! Here the 
Governor congratulates Mrs. 
Sweig after presenting her with 
a silver tray. 


Mrs. Sweig won this special 
award for piling up such a high 
total of points in the Home 
Arts Department at the Fair 

. including points for her 
cooking entries, of course. Over 
the past 15 years, she has won 
hundreds and hundreds of cook- 








RESET 1oose CASTERS 


EASY! Fill the hole with 
Plastic Wood ... then force 
caster back into place. 
Handles like putty, hardens 
into wood. Plastic Wood 
holds firmly, lastingly. 


Pulleys, hinges, locks and latches 
work better with 3-IN-ONE Oil 


ing awards! And like so many 
prize cooks, Mrs. Sweig uses 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast. “It gives me wonderful 
results,”” she says. “And it’s so 
easy to use.” 


All during Lent serve plenty 
of yeast-raised goodies—such a 
delicious way to brighten up 
your Lenten meals! They’re 
nourishing for your family, too. 
When you bake at home, use 
yeast and use the best — 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast! It rises fast and dis- 
solves in a jiffy. For grand re- 
sults, get Fleischmann’s Active 
Dry Yeast today. 








DENT’S 6 


EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


osk your druggist for DENT'S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 





Safer Cough Relief 


When new drugs or old fail to stop your 
cough or chest cold don’t delay. Creo- 
mulsion contains only safe, helpful, oe 
ingredients and no narcotics to disturb 
nature’s process. It goes right to the seat 
of the trouble to aid nature soothe and 
heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial mem- 
branes. Guaranteed to please you or drug- 
gist refunds money. Creomulsion has stood 
the test of many millions of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 
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RESTRICTIONS LIMIT QUANTITIES, and few retailers 


will have more than one of these wife-saving ranges. 
Feast your eyes on it NOW—be the “1 woman in 


10,000” to own the glamorous Golden Jubilee! 


m 


f 
an on ay olher range 


All Magic Chef gas ranges operate on city, “Pyrofax” or other bottled and tank gases. 


COOK OU Magic Chef th 


lore WOmeH 











Life can be easier 


Up front in the perpetual parade of 
time- and temper-savers for American 
housewives last week was a new Weather- 
pruf Salt by Diamond Crystal Salt. Rain 
or shine, it’s said to pour all the time. 
The trick: calcium silicate added to the 
salt absorbs moisture and forms a kind 
of raincoat around each grain. 

e @ Likewise at the head of the 
convenience class is a new brown ’'n 
serve sausage, being test-marketed in 
Chicago by Swift & Co. It cuts usual 
fixing time from 20 to 3 minutes. 

e @ For home seamstresses, the first 
thread of Dacron, the newest miracle 
fiber, is arriving at stores. Slick for fab- 
rics containing synthetics like Orlon 
and nylon as well as Dacron, it’s also 
good on natural-fiber cloth. It resists 
stretching, thereby doing away with 
puckering. Available on 300-yard spools 
in white only, it may soon come out in 
color. 

e e Dacron has appeared for knit- 
ters, too, in a three-ply fingering yarn 
by Zelta, in white, pink, pale blue, yel- 
low and mint green. Knitted garments 
of Dacron, when washed, dry even faster 
than nylon and are more shrink-resistant. 

ee A new one-operation Johnson's 
Wax called Beautifloor makes it possible 
for a woman to clean wood floors as she 
waxes them. It can also be used on 
linoleum, furniture, woodwork, metal sur- 
faces. 

e @ To keep kids occupied there’s a 
new 25¢ Golden Make-It Book, Tex and 
his Toys. In it are Texcel cellophane tape 
and cutouts for making five toys, from a 
pinwheel to a twirly-bird. 

ee Last and sweetest is a whiff of 
glamor for the ironing board: a liquid 
fragrance to drop in_ steam _ irons, 
brought out by the makers of the Steam- 
O-Matic. As she irons, the housewife 
scents her linens and lingerie with lav- 
ender, pine or floral bouquet. 


Ironed-in fragrance. It floats through § 
the air with the slightest of breeze. 
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Campaign technique: 
don't sneeze 


“You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of thorns, 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a 
cross of gold.” 

Those famous words helped William 
Jennings Bryan win the Democratic Pres- 
idential nomination in 1896. But today 
the radios in 96% of American -homes 
have outmoded “the shouting, the plat- 
form-stalking, the scowling, the arm-wav- 
ing and the silver-tongued orator whose 
softest word could reach to the furthest 
balcony.” 

With hair-trigger impartiality, the 
National Association of Radio and Tele- 
vision Broadcasters. disclaiming concern 
for “the merits of any political issue,” 
recently revised and reissued its book- 
let, /s Your Hat in the Ring? It is de- 
signed to help any candidate improve his 
radio delivery of political speeches. 
Highlights: 

e e “No law compels [the audience] 
to listen to you. You must interest them; 
if you don’t, a swing band, a news broad- 
cast, another speaker will.” 

ee “You are a guest in thousands 
of homes; do not raise your voice to your 
host.” 

e e “Do you find yourself using big, 
hard-to-understand words? Forget them. 
Write naturally—as you converse.” 

e e “Don’t get lost in literary con- 










MORE 
AND 
MORE 
MEN 


ENJOY WEARING 


...the JOHN C. ROBERTS shoe. And there are plenty 
of reasons why. Comfort, fit, smart styling, quality 
leathers, long wear and reasonable prices . . . all add up to 
plus values... as you will learn when you wear a pair. 
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United Press 


Janet and Karen Jean. Reading is fun for two future Marquette University girls. 


fusion. This is not an oration. You have 
no stage, no banners, no charts on the 
wall, no supporters to be seen; you have 
only your voice.” 

ee “Keep your lips moist. (This 
avoids speaker’s dry dust.) DO NOT 
COUGH OR SNEEZE INTO THE MI- 
CROPHONE. Avoid’ clearing your 
throat.” 

What about TV, which reaches fewer 
homes but will play an important part 
in the 1952 campaign? A TV booklet on 
the subject, NARTB announced last 
week, will be available before the end of 
the month. ; 
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Campus cuties 


It is a little early for formal edu- 
cation, but 13-month-old Janet Condon 
and her 2-year-old sister, Karen Jean, 
have a good reason for getting a head 
Start. 

Their parents, Sussex, Wis., dairy 
farm operators, recently sold part of their 
farm to Marquette University. Under the 
terms of the sale, the two youngsters will 
receive scholarships to Marquette at half 
the regular tuition. 
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Style 60212 


Look in the classified telephone directory 
for your necrest JOHN C. ROBERTS dealer, 
or write to us for his name and address- 


Styled and built by Fatedaman, » Shaattgpivision * International Shoe Company, Saint Louis * World's Largest Shoemakers 
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What will the Government do 


for its 750,000 new war veterans? 
Pressure grows for a Korean ‘GI Bill of Rights’ 


What benefits will veterans of the 
Korean War period—which began June 
27, 1950—receive from Uncle Sam? 

The answer to that question is of 
clear interest to the thousands of men 
and women who have fought in Korea. It 
is of equal concern to other thousands 
who have been discharged after 30 days’ 
or more service in other theaters since 
that date, or who never left this country. 

They're all Korean War veterans 
(just as everyone in uniform during 
World War Il was a World War veteran) 
and their number, climbing, at the rate of 
55,000 a month, neared 750,000 last week. 

Led by the American Legion (which 
has almost 4 million members in 17,400 
posts), veterans’ organizations are de- 
manding that Korean veterans be given 
as generous a welcome to civilian life as 
the 15.3 million Gls who came home from 
World War II. 

Focus of the rallying cry on Capitol 
Hill is the GI Bill of Rights, which pro- 
vided World War II veterans free educa- 
tion and training, easy access to a home 



















through Government-guaranteed loans 
and weekly unemployment allowances 
for ex-servicemen having difficulty finding 
a job. 

The GI Bill was something new in 
the way of veterans’ benefits—some of 
which have been litthe more than vote- 
catching handouts. 

About 8 million veterans—-one out 
of two—took advantage of the tuition 
plus modest subsistence allotment pro- 
vided by the GI Bill. They jammed the 
colleges and the trade schools; they 
trained on the job and on the farm. The 
program has been valuable, despite some 
funny business, like four-year courses in 
chicken-sexing and mixology, and some 
rackets by get-rich-quick-promoters who 
set up phony training institutions. Six 
years later, 1.3 million vets still are at- 
tending school or undergoing training. 
This benefit expires July 27, 1956. 

Nearly 3 million ex-servicemen have 
become homeowners under the GI Bill 
loan-guarantee provisions. They have 
bought about $16 billion worth of dwell- 
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United Press, Seteruational 
At Uncle Sam’s expense. The new crop of Korean veterans, like their World War 
Il big brothers, will get (above) medical benefits and educational aid. Disabled 
servicemen (below) can learn a trade and all can seek help in buying a home. 


International, United Press 





ings, with defaults on the mortgage pay- 
ments running less than 0.5%. Here 
again, despite highly publicized incidents 
of jerry-building, the benefit has paid off 
in terms of better living and citizenship. 
This benefit remains in force until July 
25, 1957. 

The education and home loan provi- 
sions of the GI Bill are almost certain to 
be extended to the Korean veterans. But 
the Administration would reduce severe- 
ly the tuition and subsistence payments; 
and the Veterans subcommittee would 
hedge the benefit with abuse-preventing 
restrictions. The Legion and the other 
groups, all of them open to certain kinds 
of Korean veterans (Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, membership, 1.2 million; Disabled 
American Veterans, 170,000; Amvets, 
100,000; American Veterans Committee, 
48,000), are fighting for a liberal set of 
benefits—and will probably get it, with 
1952 a politically sensitive year. 


Battle Ahead. The fight will get 
hotter—even the veterans’ organizations 
are split on this one—over the question 
of unemployment benefits—the “readjust- 
ment allowances” which Representativé 
John E. Rankin (D.-Miss.) snortingly re- 
fers to as “rocking-chair money.” 

Under the GI Bill, 9 million veterans 
availed themselves of $20 a week (1.3 
million for the maximum 52 weeks) while 
unemployed or self-employed. The total 
cost of the “52-20 Club” was some $4 
billion—equal to the cost of the World 
War I bonus. 

Representative Rankin, who is chair- 
man of the House Veterans Committee 
and who boasts that he has done more for 
the ex-serviceman than any other member 
of Congress, says the “readjustment al- 
lowance” really is a bonus, and therefore 
every veteran ought to be given $1,040 
outright. Some veterans’ leaders privately 
consider this benefit a handout, which 
creates anti-veteran feeling, and oppose 
its revival. The Legion, however, takes 
the position that if Congress thought the 
“readjustment allowance” was a good 
thing for the World War II Gls, it must 
be a good thing for the Korean Gls. As 
a rule—but not always—the Legion gets 
what it’s after. (Examples: defeat of 
FDR’s 1933 “economy” proposal to cut 
pensions; the bonus for World War I 
veterans. ) 





Some Benefits Now. The Korean 
veterans already have been voted by Con- 
gress the other major benefits of World 
War II. 

Most important is free medical care 
for life. The veteran who suffered a 
disability in service gets free hospitali- 
zation as a right; the vet whose disability 
occurred outside of his service gets free 
hospitalization as a privilege, if and when 
there is a bed available in the crowded 
Veterans Administration hospitals and if 
the vet swears he can’t pay for hospitali- 
zation elsewhere. 

There are more than 100,000 veterans 
undergoing treatment in VA’s 153 hospi- 
tals. Two out of three of these patients 
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were injured or taken ill after discarding 
their uniforms. 

Recently, Senator Harry F. Byrd 
(D.-Va.), the Congressional watchdog 
over nonessential Federal expenses, said 
the Government could save $100 million 
a year by eliminating free hospitalization 
of the non-service-connected veteran pa- 
tients. However, it’s hardly likely that 
Congress will ever take this step. Veter- 
ans’ hospitals have been a choice item for 
the pork-barrelers on Capitol Hill, and 
Congress has again and again authorized 
new veterans hospitals although VA’s 
medical chieftains have cried out that 
there simply wasn’t enough trained man- 
power available to staff the new beds. 

Other key benefits already bestowed 
on the Korean ex-Gls are compensation 
and pensions: 


Compensation. This is the allot- 
ment given by Uncle Sam to the veterans 
who suffered disability in service, or to 
the dependents of a GI who died as a 
result of his service. 


Pensions. These are the monthly 
payments made to veterans and their de- 
pendents for death or disability due to 
causes outside of their service. Some 3.4 
million veterans and their dependents 
currently collect monthly compensation 
and pension checks amounting to $2 
billion a year. 

Veterans of the Spanish-American 
War get a pension, regardless of their 
health or income, at t+ age of 65. Some 
veterans’ leaders, particularly in the 
VFW, have been seeking to extend this 
general pension to the veterans of World 
War I, whose average age is now 59. 

The later veterans have little interest 
now in a general pension, but a large 
number of state departments and local 
posts of the veterans’ organizations have 
been pushing for a bonus—maximum 
$5,000—for the men who served in World 
War II and in Korea. The cost of either 
the pension or bonus would be enormous, 
but when the veterans’ leaders get around 
—in the first depression after the Korean 
war is ended—to combining the pension 
with the bonus, the 20 million to 25 mil- 
lion veterans will be able to persuade 
Congress to vote for both. At least, that’s 
been the experience in the past. 


Silent thief 


Motion pictures have talked since 

1926 when the first synchronized sound 
film (Don Juan, with John Barrymore, 
Mary Astor and Myrna Loy) made its 
debut on Broadway. 
__ Last week United Artists announced 
it had put on its spring production sched- 
ule Hollywood’s first talkless movie in 
25 years. The picture, The Thief, starring 
Ray Milland, is a suspense story that re- 
quires no dialogue. However, it will have 
& musical score, such as was supplied in 
the old days by an organist or quick- 
fingered pianist. 
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Honest, I’m not much trouble ie 


He isn’t, either, if you have sure, safe Sergeant’s Dog Care Products 
to help keep him healthy and happy. There’s one for practically 
every need. Worms, for example, clear out quickly and surely with 
SURE-SHOT (for big dogs) and Puppy Capsules (for small dogs). 
Other products for fleas, insufficient vitamins, skin irritation, ear 
ailments. All veterinarian-certified. Relied on by dog owners for 
77 years. FREE: Your dog care problems are answered by 


authorities in Sergeant’s Dog Book. At drug or pet store 
—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. F-5, Richmond 20, Virginia. 





Sergeants dog care products 


Ait Tours to Europe 
7 THRILLING ITINERARIES 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND ITALY, ETC. 
ALSO HOLY LAND 
Prices from $656.00 include 
transatlantic travel, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, guide service, etc. 
Write for free descriptive booklet 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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ano otner COLD MISERY 


When you take cold—take TABCIN 
quick! TaBciNn is the modern 
cold formula of time-tested in- 
ients to relieve the headache, 
the feverish feeling and aches 
and pains of a cold. TABCIN also 
contains antihistamine to check 
sneezes and sniffles. TABCIN offers 
more complete cold relief! 
Miles Laboratories, inc., Elkhart, ind. 
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1031 Dupont Circle Bidg. 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists ....If.your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH C®@., Box 5202-C, ELMIRA, N. Y. 








Vegetable Laxative 
“Works Like Food” 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 14 to \% tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the. box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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Better Windows. “There are no 
more small towns,” San Francisco dis- 
play expert Sylvan Cohen told a win- 
dow-trimming clinic recently, emphasiz- 
ing that it’s a mistake to sell Main 
Street people short where taste is con- 
cerned. To 200 small store buyers he 
gave these tips in window decoration: 

e @ Don’t let props supplant mer- 
chandise in attention value; don’t clut- 
ter up windows with too much merchan- 
dise. “When you’re wondering whether 
to put one more piece of merchandise 
in the window, leave it out.” 

ee Do remember that low-priced 
merchandise needs even more simplicity 
of display than luxury merchandise; do 
use burlap, silk fabrics and modern pa- 
per materials on floors instead of cor- 
rugated paper and sheets; do use spot- 
lights as inexpensive attention getters; 
do use peg boards and open cubes of 
wood for props; do use seasonal colors. 

e @ Ten dollars per month is the 
minimum any merchant should spend 
on window decoration. “If your custom- 
ers always see the same displays,” Co- 
hen says, “they wonder if your merchan- 
dise is old stuff.” 


Town and Club. Deal, N. J., has 


gone modern in its attempt to prevent 












Main Street Merehant 


speeding through its business and resi- 
dential sections. The - little borough 
cut its traffic accidents in half last year 
and caught three times as many speed- 
ers as ever before by using radar, hith- 
erto used mostly experimentally on big 
state roads. Police Chief John J. Rehm 
measures speed of oncoming cars with a 
75-pound, $1,000 radar set in his car. 
When the speed exceeds 30 mph, Rehm 
radios another cop two blocks down the 
road to pick up violators. It’s no speed 
trap, but a “slow-down” education cam- 
paign, for motorists are warned with 2- 
foot metal signs that radar is being used. 
. . . Rotary, Lions, Exchange, Quota, 
Business & Professional Women’s and 
several college alumni clubs are joining 
forces in Manchester, N. H., to give 
local high school students 500 volun- 
teer counselors for every career from 
steeplejack to diplomat or professional 
skater. 


Papers by Air. The outlying 
farms and smaller towns were “nat- 
urals” for the Winfield (Kan.) Couri- 
er’s circulation area, but too scattered 
along bad roads for service by truck. 
This didn’t stop the Courier: it went 
on anyway to expand its circulation by 
more than 500 in this hard-to-reach area 


Nas 








curves. 





Airlift. The Winfield Courier’s Piper 
Cub loads for its daily paper route. 


—by airdrop. At a cost of only 44¢ per 
mile, a rented Piper Cub now covers a 
100-mile route daily, drops bundles of 
the Courier to farms and waiting news- 
boys in seven towns. The added circula- 
tion made a big hit with advertisers. 
Nationally, nearly 100 newspapers now 
use airdrop, cheaper than truck on far- 
flung routes and often more dependable. 
Last year, there were only 12 days when 
fog or low ceiling kept Courier sub- 
scribers from getting their papers. 





A BETTER SHOCK ABSORBER 
FOR SAFER DRIVING 


Worn out, inefficient shock absorbers contribute greatly to our 
mounting auto traffic fatalities...shorten your car’s life... 
make driving uncomfortable. 


For the smoothest, safest ride you’ve ever experienced, 
equip your car or light truck with these NEW heavy duty 
Columbus Shock Absorbers that “Outsmart the High-: 
ways.” Enjoy maximum comfort and safety. Know the 
thrill of having complete control of your car at all 
times, even on deep rutted roads and washboard 


Columbus are the finest, long-life shock absorbers 
that money can buy. Better automobile dealers 
and service shops everywhere have them. 


‘OLUMBUS 


Willy Mie SHOCK ABSORBER 


LICENSED BY DE CARBON 





















































The Duncan Sisters 
revive the 20s 


At North Hollywood’s Saddle and 
Sirloin restaurant last week, two middle- 
aged sisters were recapturing fame, for- 
tune and fans. 

Vivian and Rosetta Duncan, singing 
and dancing stars of the 20s who won 
fame with their “Topsy and Eva” char- 
acterizations, were playing their home 
town for the first time in ten years. 

Their comeback began last year 
when they appeared on Art Baker’s TV 
show, You Asked For It. An agent saw 
them, got them a one-week booking at 
Palm Springs’ Saddle and Sirloin Res- 
taurant. They stayed on for five. Offers 
poured in from Hollywood and elsewhere. | 





Sisters & Partners. Owner Arthur 
Lyons, who runs a chain of restaurants in 
California, quickly put them under a two- 
month contract and sent them to his 
North Hollywood outlet. Their deal is re- “Sorry, Pat—but I just remembered this is the 
portedly a 50-50 partnership, including | day of the week I put Drano in all the drains.” 
salary and a percentage of the gate, 
which should bring them $2,000 a week. | Kitchen-policing includes guarding against the dan- 

Restaurateur Lyons was satisfied, | gerous sewer germs that lurk in every drain. No 
too: Topsy and Eva were packing them liquid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in nightly with an act that included songs | in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
they wrote or made famous: Side by Side, running free and clear. Use Drano once a week— 
Spain, Baby Sister Blues, Doodle De Do every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes them 
and Together. work better. Get Drano today at your grocery or 


“The customers seem to like the old hardware store. Also available in Canada. 
songs. We have plenty of new ones but 


they don’t want to hear them,” says 
Vivian. 





From now on their life should be 


busy: They have offers from three record- me and all their lives a 


ing companies, a movie studio is plan- 


ning to film their life story, and New 4 P t All through life the joy of music 
York’s Palace Theater is ready to open | No Hf ; hei ; : 
. , eirs... se, an 
its door to them. Currently the Duncan ey. an You pine be theirs = ore eee ; 
Sisters are preparing a TV show. enviable popularity, a deep satis= 


The girls attribute their success to Se y e faction from the pleasure of music 

the nostalgia generated by recent TV or ft CK 7 ley osonic! fate" , 
...with the Acrosonic by Baldwin, 

appearances of old showmen. ’ 
“It has helped to bring us home Its exclusive Full-Blow Action and singing tone speed learning 
again,” they say. and enjoyment. Watch your child's hidden ability respond to the 
; Acrosonic. Give your child 
this chance... write today 


for our booklet “Planning 


Your Child's Future.” 


[HE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. P-32, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Builders of: Baldwin Grand Pianos 
Acrosonic Spinet Pianos 
Hamilton Grand & Vertical Pianos 
Baldwin Electronic Organs 
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BY BALDWIN 









Wide World 
Eva and Topsy. Vivian (left) and Ro- 
$etta Duncan in a nostalgic comeback. 
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TWO-FOOT DIRT COVER 


COMPACTING REFUSE 


TRENCH BEING EXCAVATED FOR COVER 


ORIGINAL GROUND SURFACE 


SNOW FENCE 


FENCE CATCHES BLOWING PAPER 





Pathfinder 


A garbage dump can be beautiful 


Mandan, N. D., eliminates an odorous eyesore 


and plans for a future park 


In Mandan, N. D., City Commis- 
sioner George D. Saunders has visions of 
new factory buildings or a park atop the 
town dump. 

“It may not come in my time,” he 
said last week. “But the way we’re build- 
ing up the land with our new garbage dis- 
posal method, there’s no reason why it 
isn’t possible.” 

For decades Mandan had been dump- 
ing refuse on a worthless piece of low- 
land near the end of its main street. Rust- 
ed auto bodies, tree stumps, ashes and 
trash piled six feet high on the block- 
sized lot. Rats thrived in the filth—a 
threat to grain elevators in the wheat- 
country community. Flies swarmed. And 
when the wind wasn’t right, smoke from 
dump fires hung over the town. 

Mandan knew something 
had to be done. But it was too 
small (pop. 7,200) to afford an 
incinerator. And the sanitary 
landfill method—in which ref- 
use is buried daily—didn’t seem 
practical for a ground-frozen 
northern community. 

“When the state health department 
and the U.S. Public Health Service of- 
fered to co-operate in a trial of the land- 
fill method, it looked like a good proposi- 
tion,” Saunders said. 

He ramrodded the project, got towns- 
people to support it. 

First, rats in the dump were poi- 
soned to keep them from migrating. Then 
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a new trial site a mile from town was 
picked. There, truck-width trenches—six 
feet deep and a couple of hundred feet 
long—were bulldozed out before the fall] 
frost. Dirt was banked nearby in rows 
pointed into the prevailing wind. Each 
day refuse dumped into the trench was 
packed down by running a tractor over 
it, then covered with two feet of dirt. 


Success. That winter Mandan had 
72 inches of snow—a record—and its 
average January temperature of 10° be- 
low zero set a new low mark. But dirt 
piles were blown fairly free of snow, and 
drift fences kept trenches from clogging. 
“You didn’t have to be a sanitation 
expert to tell that the landfill trial was a 
success,” Saunders said. Best of all, there 
were no rat harborages, no smells, no 
fires, no summertime fly-breeding spots. 
Now Mandan has moved its landfill 
back to the old site because of the shorter 
haul. The method is building up low 
ground and eliminating an eye-sore. The 
town has bought its own tractor, uses it in 
off-dump hours’ for cleaning alleys or 
clearing snow. Saunders figures the new 
way of refuse disposal doesn’t cost any 
more than the old. ° 
Public Health officials estimate 9 
out of 10 U.S. communities use the open 
dump method to get rid of garbage. And 
it points to Mandan as proof that even in 
northern states, the small town can use 
the sanitary landfill to bury a dump. 


Basketball: O’Brien 


beats the big ones 


Mr. Big on the campus of Seattle 
University—out in the Northwest where 
they usually brag about tall timber and 
tall men—is 5-foot 9-inch Johnny O’Brien 
of South Amboy, N. J. 

Johnny, 21 and a junior, is dark, 
handsome and modest about his accom- 
plishments. He hit .569 for the varsity 
baseball team last spring, played a flashy 
shortstop and had major league scouts on 
his neck. And in basketball, where the 
little fellow isn’t supposed to have much 
chance against the plus-six-footers who 
have taken over the game, O’Brien is a 
national standout. 

This season he became the 
first basketball player in inter- 
collegiate history to score 1,000 
points in a season. 

Johnny’s twin brother, Eddie, rates 
a big assist for his “big brother’s” feat. 
Their coach, 29-year-old Al Brightman, 
says the O’Briens are the best “one-two” 
punch in basketball. “Eddie,” he says, 
“is the best feeder in the country and 
Johnny is the best shot.” 

Rival coaches are inclined to agree. 
Some assigned as many as three men to 
guard Johnny—but he still managed to 
pour in an average of 28.6 points per 
game, tops in the nation. A great team 
player, the “Magic Eye” led Seattle to 27 
victories in 36 games, put Seattle (student 
body: 2,561) in this week’s National In- 
vitational Tournament at Madison Square 
Garden. 

Brightman discovered the O’Briens 
on a ball diamond three summers ago 
when he went to Wichita, Kan., to play 
with a Mt. Vernon, Wash., team in the 








Wide Wo p 
Brightman’s find. Seattle coach foun@ | 
his man wearing a baseball uniform. “% 
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National Semipro Baseball Tournament. 
The O’Briens came West with a team 
from their home town. Although the twins 
were stars at St. Mary’s High School in 
South Amboy, eastern colleges passed 
them up because they were “too small.” 
Brightman liked what he saw, persuaded 
them to come to Seattle. 

Last year, as a sophomore, Johnny 
led the nation in successful field-goal tries 
with a phenomenal average of 56.8%. 
This season Brightman installed Johnny 
at the key pivot position, a role usually 
assigned to a team’s biggest man. John- 
ny’s keen eye, great speed, deception and 
rubber legs more than offset his lack of 
height. 


Aviator. He can hook with either 
hand with the best of them, but his best 
shot is a gravity-defying jump shot (see 
cut). He seems to hang in the air until 
his defender starts down, then lofts the 
ball into the net. 

In Portland’s frigid Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Pavilion on Feb. 23 he 
zipped in 37 points against Portland Uni- 
versity. That gave him a season’s total of 
970 points, three more than the single- 
season scoring record set in 1949-50 by 
George King of Morris Harvey College, 
Coach Brightman’s alma mater. 

Most players might have been con- 
tent to coast in with the record. But the 
Magic Eye set out for a mark never be- 
fore achieved by a college player. In his 
final two games he dropped in 60 more 
points, ended the season with a total of 
1,030 points. 

Of course, the O’Briens have made 
this a happy season for Coach Brightman. 
What makes him even happier is that, 
barring a call to the colors, the twins will 
be back next season and Johnny will be 
after another all-time scoring record. 


(white jersey) makes another basket. 
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Seattle Times 


Magic Eye. Guarded by two men, O’Brien 


FOR FAST RELIEF, 


rub in Ben-Gay. 
Contains up to 2% 
times more of those 
two famous pain- 
relieving agents, 
methyl salicylate 
and menthol, than 
five other widely 
offered rub-ins! 






Also for Pain due to 


ACHES, HEADACHES 
and COLDS. 

Ask for Mild Ben-Gay 

for Children. 







QUICK! 
RUB IN 












As Modern As Tomorrow’s Discoveries 
Is your handicap—‘‘I haven’t the money’’? There is no 
better way to overcome this handicap, than keep 4 


record of what you spend each 4d 


For those who .are reaching out. for economy when 
inflation is everywhere, an expense account records each 
and every transaction. Without this record you are wast- 


ing your earning power, throwing it away. 
Good for each month in the year. 
Last for 1952. 
long time—no save. 
Send a dollar bill to: 
THE NEW EXPENSE 
STAMPS ACCOUNT SYSTEM 
ACCEPTED | Dept. P. 112, P.O. Box No. 34 
Baltimore 13, Md. 
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1F PETER PAIN PUMMELS You WITH 


RHEUMATISM, MUSCULAR 


Copyright 1949, b 
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THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 
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CITY WATER SERVICE 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee reer eee eee ee eee ee eee ee 
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“I’m interested in Goulds amazing new Close- 
Cupld Balanced- Flow y Jet, a tankless water system 
that brings true ‘city’ water service beyond city 
water mains. Send me details on this shallow 
well system which is compact, corrosion-resist- 
ant, dependable, quiet (only one moving part), 
yet priced amazingly low—Tomorrow’s Water 


Service TODAY!” 
Mail this coupon TODAY to Dept. PA-1, 


GOULDS PUMPS Inc., Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
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aids in quieting 


the nervous system 
THE WORLD OVER 


RELIEVES 
UN @als 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


—S 

Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor’s 

prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 











ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of | 


questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 


1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


Has the United States signed 
any treaty or agreement with Spain? 

A. Diplomatic talks on defense have 
been held by Spanish and U.S. represent- 
atives, but no agreement has resulted. 
Two survey groups, one military and one 
economic, last year discussed possible air 
and naval bases and studied the Spanish 
economy. Their reports are still under 
study by the Departments of Defense 
and State. 

Congress has earmarked Mutual Se- 
curity Administration funds of $100 mil- 
lion for Spain. They have not yet been 
allocated, but use of the money will prob- 
ably be determined by economic and mili- 
tary agreements. 


Is the Secretary of State still 
third in line of Presidential succes- 
sion? If not, what changes have 
been made? 

A. If both President and Vice-Presi- 
dent were unable to hold office, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
would become Acting President. On July 
18, 1947, President Truman signed a 
Congressional bill changing the line of 
succession set up in 1886. Under that law, 
members of the President’s Cabinet, in 
order of seniority of their departments, 
formed the succession list. The Secretary 
of State was first in line after the Vice- 
President. Under the new law, if there is 
no Speaker of the House, the President 
Pro Tempore of the Senate would be next 
in line, followed by the Cabinet members, 
as previously. 


In displaying the American and 
Christian flags in a church, should 
the American flag be on the right or 
left as the congregation faces it? 

A. The Flag Code adopted by the 
National Flag Conference (1923) and a 
joint resolution of Congress (1942) both 
specify that the flag of the United States, 
when displayed on a staff in the chancel 
of a church, should be in the position of 
honor at the clergyman’s right as he faces 
the audience and the church or other flag 
at his left. 

Elsewhere than in the chancel, the 
American flag should be at the right of 
the congregation (the position of honor) 
as they face the clergyman, and the state 
or other flag at their left. 


Is there an age limit for giving 
blood donations? 

A. The Red Cross has established 
age limits of 21 to 59 years for blood 
donors. Persons 18 to 21 may be accepted 
if they have parental consent. A mini- 
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Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
HARTFORD 


—all tues of tie, marine | 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


PEACE IS FOR THE STRONG.. 
BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 


GET RID OF 


3 oclock COBWEES 


Be Alert in MINUTES 


Keep NoDoz Awakeners handy for 
those times you feel drowsy ... “below 
par.” NoDoz Awakeners give you a lift 
without a letdown. Quickly help you 
become your normal, alert self again! 


At your druggist. USED AND APPROVED BY 


YON THE HIGHWAY MILLIONS SINCE 1933 


VON THE JOB wien 


v AFTER HOURS 
AWAKENERS 


HARMLESS “AS CO 
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MAKE AMAZING TEST 


Watch Yor HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 
BLOOM GLORIOUSLY 


wt PEP-IT 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- 
ble for potted plants ... 
large Blooms . . . RICH 
ond COLORFUL. Pep-it 
Qives your plants a steady flow of natural food 
from soil to roots ... by speeding Nature's own 
micro-organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit 
to African Violets, Ferns, Geraniums, Cactus... 
all potted plants and bulbs. 


ORDER by MAIL DIRECT from BLENDER 





Full Ib. in colorful 


Pest § 
metalcontainer Paid | 
IDEAL FOR GIFTS Only 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 





CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE 
PEP-IT is a rich black humus, a 
quick-acting blend of organic plant 
Vitolizers. Harmless to plants in any quantity. Absorbs 
its Own weight in water . . . releases moisture to plant 
G3 needed. EASY TO USE. Just spread o heaping spoon- 
or 2 around each plant, that's all. 


SEND NOW. Receive handsome package 

In the mail postage prepaid. Order for yourself and also 
Gifts to all who love flowers. 

delivery and full satisfaction GUARANTEED. 


lel ia ay \a4 Send $1 to PEP-IT 
GUARANTEE Box 920, Mundelein, Illinois 
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mum weight of 110 pounds is another re- 
quirement. These standards, set by a 
medical advisory committee, are followed 
by most other blood collection agencies 
also. 


What is the amount of money in 
the redemption fund to take care of 
Government bonds? 

A. There is no redemption fund 
specifically earmarked for retirement of 
Government bonds when they fall due. 
They are paid out of taxes. 


What part of the average Amer- 
ican dollar is spent on sports and 
recreation? 

A. The latest survey by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce shows that of a total 
of more than $193.5 billion in consumer 
spending in 1950, more than $11 billion 
was spent for recreation, including sports. 
This amounts to about 5.8% of the con- 
sumer dollar. 


What department of the Gov- 
ernment has accounted for the great 
number of additional Federal em- 
ployes? 

A. In the month of January this 
year, 15,000 civilian employes were add- 
ed to the Government payroll, bring- 
ing the total of Federal workers on Feb. 1 
to 2,533,100. Of the January total, 11,400 
were added in the military departments. 
Since the Korean War began, a total of 
564,000 civilian workers have been added 
to the Federal payroll; 532,400 of these 
were taken on by the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 


In what year before 1952 did 
February have five Fridays? 

A. The last previous year in which 
February had five Fridays was 1924; the 
next will be 1980. 


In what years did women get the 
right to vote in national elections in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland 
and the United States? 

A. Finland, 1906; Norway, 1913; 
Denmark, 1915; U.S., 1920; Sweden, 
1921. Finland was the first country in 
Europe to give women the vote in national 
elections; first in the world was New 
Zealand (1893). 


Is the original “Little Brown 
Church in the Vale” located in 
Nashua, Iowa; Bradford, Iowa; or 
Rock County, Wisconsin? I have 
heard all three mentioned. 

A. This is the popular name for a 
small country church located at Brad- 
ford, two miles from Nashua, Iowa. It 
got its name from Dr. William Savage 
Pitts’s song of the same name and is 
also known as “The Little Church by the 
Wildwood.” But what particular building 
Dr. Pitts had in mind is a question, since 
the Bradford church was not built at the 
time the song was written. Some think it 
refers to a church in Rock County, Wis- 
consin, where the composer’s first wife 
was buried. 





CHOOSE 


The important thing about a pen 
is the point. So buy an Esterbrook 
—the pen that gives you the right 
point for the way YOU write. 


Esterbrook offers you more point 
styles than any other pen. You 
match your writing style exactly. 
And, all Esterbrook Points are in- 
stantly renewable in case of damage. 
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FOUNTAIN PEN 


| ESTERBROOK — AMERICA’S PEN WAME SINCE 1858 
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“What should 
! Look for ina 
Power Mower?” 


“Look fora 


Pennsylvania’ 





“TI say this because you’ll get more 
for your money in a Pennsylvania—the 
finest grass cutting machine on the market 
and the one that’s easiest to take care of. 
On top of these two big advantages, you 
will get the power mower that’s built to last 
for many years.”’ 


@ Pennsylvanias have many impor- 


tant points of superiority including | 
(1) easy Push-Pull finger-tip control of | 


throttle and clutch, (2) full-tempered, 
double ground hi-carbon blades, (3) de- 
signed for ease of maintenance, (4) easy 
adjustment for height of cut, (5) Briggs 
& Stratton motors, and of course 








(6) Triple-A ball bearings. All this value 


costs you no more. 
In hand mowers, too, Pennsylvanias 
are made intentionally better. In fact, 


they’ve been the choice of professional | 


gardeners since 1877. 

Send for a helpful free folder—‘*'How 
to Choose a Lawn Mower.’’ Pennsy]l- 
vania Lawn Mower Division of Amer- 
ican Chain & Cable Company, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Pennsylvania 
Trimmer & Edger 
applies finishing 
touches with 
minimum of stooping. 
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BYPATHS 


Season’s Greetings 


May your March 16th be gay and sporty, 
And rest in peace your Form 1040. 
Ruth DeLong Peterson 
. e . 

It is definitely no lack of affection for 
their new Queen which makes Britons 
talk about crowning her. 

. . . 

Who'll be the first to offer the ladies 
a can of flea powder with each poodle 
cut? 

. e - 

Maryland may soon suffer an acute 
housing shortage—the state cut income 
taxes! 

7 * * 

Chinese Commies won’t admit that 
the only germ warfare in Korea is their 
own Red Plague. 

s - o 

This will go down as the worst win- 
ter in Washington’s history. More Gov- 
ernment officials suffered from exposure 
than ever before. ‘ 

e © - 

Germany, it appears, will take an 
active part in the defense of the West, 
and not just sit on the sidelines and be 
a rootin’ Teuton. 

eo 2 _ 

One thing that makes the race for 
the Republican Presidential nomination 
so high powered is its dark horsepower. 


Quips 


One comic touch still is left in the 
jockeying of Presidential candidates—an 
indorsement by Hank Wallace.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

e * . 

All the Democrats have to prove in 
this campaign is that inflation is prosper- 
ity —Washington Daily News. 
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Mike L. Glynn for P ufit r 


By piling a few tons of wheat inside 
the doors of the otherwise empty grain 
elevator, it is made to seem full—and 
maybe it’s time for a room-by-room in- 
ventory-taking at Ft. Knox.—Buffalo Eve- 
ning News. 


Candid Data 


Americans were heartened a decade 
ago by Gen. MacArthur’s “I shall return.” 
Many would now like to hear exactly the 
same words from Gen. Eisenhower. 


As for military man Eisenhower, 
many complain that what the General 
thinks about major issues is strictly pri- 
vate. 


Now that a Russell is heard in the 
wind, the Presidential candidates fear a 
big blow from the South. 


Will one of the straws in the wind 
be Harry’s hat blowing in from Key 
West? 
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Alan Young for Pathfinder 


“Tonight we bring you three of the best informed men in Washington.” 


PATHFINDER 
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Russia wants American industrial 
methods, but not Americanism—the ma- 
chine without the motor to make it go! 

e . + 

Politics: A word that looks plural 

but is really singular, quite singular. 


Cheerful Earful 


Since happy folk live longer, 
It should be manifest 
That cheerful hearts beat stronger, 
And he who laughs, lasts best! 
—Phil Squires 


* * 
Going concern: Travel agency. 
. e = 


Don’t speak too harshly about your 
enemies—you made ’em. 





David Pascal for Pathfinder 


“1 hate to tell you this, General, but 
that briefcase is obsolete.” 


Hidden tax: One that’s ashamed to 
come out in the open. 
e a 
Constituent: An expert who knows 
how his Senators should vote on every- 
thing—but doesn’t know the name of 
either one of his Senators. 


Bread Lines 


Free Enterprise: 
You can earn as much bread 
by the sweat of your brow 
As freedom of effort 
and choice will allow. 
Socialism: 
You can sweat all you like, 
but the bread on your plate 
Remains the dull dole 
of a welfare state. 
Communism: 
You’re a Comrade now, 
so you get black bread— 
And keep your trap shut, 
or you'll wake up dead! 
—S. Omar Barker 


Keep this Ray-O-Vac 2-cell flashlight handy in your home. Strong, spot-light beam. 


ALIGHT“ 


WHEN YOU NEED IT! 
fron Power 
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Each Battery Carries This Guarantee: 
“If your flashlight is damaged by corro- 
sion, leakage or swelling of this battery, 
send it to us with the batteries and we 
will give you FREE a new, comparable 
flashlight with batteries.”’ 


Only Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF flashlight 
batteries are sealed in steel! 


® 
‘ 


thay stay fresh 


Hold a Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
flashlight battery in your hand. 
See how strong and substantial it 
is... because it’s sealed in steel. 

Only Ray-O-Vac provides this 
sealed-in-steel protection. So 
always get genuine Ray-O-Vac 
LEAK PROOF flashlight batteries 
that give you.. 


1. Steel top — _ eS 


2. Multi-ply eee 


3. Steel jacket ~ 
4. Steel bottom ———— — 









Buy Spares. r thy Stay fresh | 


1962 BY RAY-O-VAC COMPANY, mADIEOR. wit 


@AY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN, 






























| Be Happy 





-GO LUCKY! 


a 


Here’s why 


bacco . 


“In our judgment the above bar 
graph accurately and reliably 
depicts the relative quality of 
these brands. It is our conclu- 
sion that Lucky Strike is the 
best-made of these five major 
brands.” 


(Signed) Froehling & Robertson, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 









QUALITY COMPARISON—S5 PRINCIPAL BRANDS 


Based on fests certified to be impartial, fair and identical. 
Verified by leading laboratory consultants. 



























- Luckies taste better! 











You get better taste from fine tobacco, and 
L.S./M.F.T.—Lucky Strike means fine to- 
. . fine, mild, good-tasting tobacco. 
There’s no substitute for fine tobacco— 
and don’t let anybody tell you different! 


NO LOOSE ENDS 


ALWAYS 
ROUND 
AND FIRM 


FULLY PACKED 
FOR SMOOTHER, 
MILDER SMOKING 


What's more, Luckies are made better—so 
round, so firm, so fully packed—so free and 
easy on the draw. Always, in all ways, you 
can depend on Luckies for better quality! 
These are facts—verified and documented. 


LUCKY 
STRIKE 


@ 


“We confirm that in our opinion 
the properties measured are all 
important factors affecting the 
taste of cigarette smoke. We 
do verify that the above chart 
correctly shows that Lucky 
Strike ranks first in quality.” 


(Signed) Foster D. Snell, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 
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